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A Worth-while Observance 


Roman Catuouic and Jewish leaders in family life will join with Prot- 
estant forces this year in a country-wide observance of “National Family 
Week,” May 2-9, according to an announcement by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 

Agencies of the Federal Government interested in the family will co- 
operate in focusing public attention upon the importance of the family in 
our democracy. Ten thousand local Defense Councils will be urged to 
support the churches in this observance, according to Dr. Maynard L. 
Cassady of the national Office of Civilian Defense. Schools, civic and social 
agencies, libraries and clubs will also be asked to co-operate. 

The purpose of National Family Week is the spiritual strengthening of 
family life to meet successfully the wartime and post-war conditions which 
tend to menace and disrupt families. Particular attention will be paid to the 
conservation and improvement of family life to combat the rising tide of 
juvenile delinquency. 

“The church and home are generators: of moral and spiritual values,” 
says Dr. Roy G. Ross, general secretary of the International Council of 
Religious Education. “They must work together in promoting the highest 
standards of family life and in creating attitudes which will overcome prej- 
udice and hatred to make possible a lasting peace of justice and restored 
good neighborliness.” 

National Family Week is an expansion of “Christian Family Week” 
launched two years ago by the Inter-Council Committee on Family Life, 
representing the International Council of Religious Education, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America and the United Council of Church 
Women.—International Council of Religious Education. 


The Presidents of Four Southern Synods 


Consecrated Men, Talented for Administration, Are Followed by 
Growing Lutheran Constituencies 
By Secretary W. H. GREEVER 


Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., is a native of Virginia. He was graduated from 
Roanoke College in 1900 and from Gettysburg Seminary in 1904. Dr. 
Scherer began his ministry in West Virginia, but has been pastor of First 
English Lutheran Church, Richmond, Va., since 1906. He was ‘elected pres- 
ident of the Virginia Synod in 1926 and has continued in that office as 
pastor-president. 


The Rev. Karl W. Kinard, a native South Carolinian, was graduated 
from Newberry College in 1922 and from the Lutheran Southern Seminary 
in 1925. After serving as pastor at Sumter, S. C., for eight years and as 
pastor of the Church of the Ascension at Columbia, S. C., for ten years, he 
was elected at the 1943 convention of the South Carolina Synod as full- 
time president. 


Dr. J. L. Yost, a native of North Carolina, is a graduate of Roanoke 
College in 1914, and of the Lutheran Southern Seminary in 1917. He has 
given eminent service as pastor in North Carolina and Tennessee, and since 
1929 as pastor of the Church of the Redeemer at Atlanta, Ga. At the 1943 
convention of the Georgia-Alabama Synod he was re-elected as pastor- 
president of that synod. 


Dr. J. L. Morgan, a native of North Carolina, was graduated from North 
Carolina College in 1899 and from the Lutheran Southern Seminary in 1902. 
After successful pastoral service in North Carolina, he was elected full-time 
president of the United Synod of North Carolina, formed by the merger of 
the North Carolina Synod and the North Carolina Conference of the Ten- 
nessee Synod in 1921. Dr. Morgan has served continuously in that office 
since his first election. 
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‘forty-five years’ service. 


Dr. Lemon Leander Uhl 


(1848-1943) 


Missionary—Scholar— 
Administrator 


By JOHN ABERLY § 


I First met Dr. Uhl when a sopho- § 
He had just re- | 
turned from India after his first term — 
of service, extending over twelve — 
years. Five years later, Mrs. Aberly | 
and I, as also Miss Amy Sadtler— | 
later Mrs. George Albrecht—accom- | 
panied him on his return to India. — 
In returning he left his wife and | 
daughter behind in America. From ~ 
that time on until his retirement in | 
1923 we labored in the same mission, — 
and for a number of years lived in , 
the same house. Dr. Uhl was called © 
to his eternal rest February 27, just — 
three days after he had passed his — 


more at college. 


ninety-fifth birthday. As he had 
lived the last twenty years in retire- 
ment, I feel I ought to recall and 


record services he rendered, with | 
which many in our Church may not | 


have had the opportunity to get 
acquainted. 


Dr. Uhl’s service was a long one. — 


Very few have reached it in any 
church; none among the missionaries 


of our United Lutheran Church. The ~ 


great missionary Schwartz had forty- 
eight years’ service. In our United 


Lutheran Church Missions, Drs. q 


Unangst and Schmidt each had about 
Dr. Uhl 


was privileged to serve more than 


fifty years—from 1872 to 1923. 


It was a varied service. Due to the 
Civil War and its effects both on men 
(Continued on page 28) 


[This tribute to Dr. Uhl was read by Dr. 
Aberly at.the funeral service at Gettysburg, Pa.] 
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| From Least to Most 


eee, 


A PARABLE used by Jesus in His teaching that went into the records - 
which Matthew, Mark, and Luke wrote has a position that entitles it to 
attention. In the citation of the grain of mustard seed and the “tree” that 
grew from its planting something fundamental was in our Lord’s mind. 

While the exact occasion for the comparison is not stated, one can 
discern with assurance the background which is involved. The Master 
and His disciples were deemed of too little power to merit serious con- 
sideration. He was just a Nazarene. They were unlearned fishermen. 

We of today, instructed by what has occurred, can interpret and 
apply the parable. We can apprehend the infinite development that 
occurs when a single sinful soul and then a multitude are turned from 
ways that are evil and led into communion with God. It is the eternal 
spiritual developed from what is finite and temporal. 

We can add and multiply in the realm of physical extension. From 
a humble band gathered in a single Judean city to contacts that touch 
the nations of the earth is an increase that the reproductive powers of 
the mustard seed do not exceed. 

Equally apparent is the significance of the benefits described in the 
parable by the words, “The birds of the air came and lodged in the 
branches thereof.” How true! The teachings of Jesus and of believers 
have been made the shelter of all sorts and conditions of men since Paul 


and his contemporaries began to proclaim God’s power unto salvation. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Prospective Preachers 


A NEw ruling by Selective Service 
headquarters improves the prospects 
for an adequate supply of men for 
the ministry of the Protestant 
churches in the United States. 

Students who are far enough along 
in college to complete their prepa- 
ration for entering 
theological sem - 
7/ inaries by July 1, 
1945, will be eligi- 
ble for draft de- 
ferment. 

The rule of last 
June  (Occupa- 
tional Bulletin 
No. 11) was that pre-theological stu- 
dents who had completed the sopho- 
more year in college before they 
were eighteen were eligible for de- 
ferment. Not many students com- 
plete the second year in college by 
their eighteenth birthday. 

As things stand now, boys who en- 
tered college last fall and who are 
taking the three-year speed-up 
course, will be ready for the sem- 
inary by the summer of 1945. 

The original draft law provided 
exemption for students already en- 
rolled in theological schools. Under 
this provision all of the 17,000 young 
men in training for the priesthood 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 201 
American seminaries were permitted 
to continue their study. In the Ro- 
man Catholic Church boys in train- 
ing for the priesthood are considered 
students of theology even before 
they complete secondary school. 


Navy to Train Chaplains 


THE United States Navy, accord- 
ing to its new V-12 program, plans to 
educate boys to become chaplains, 
reports the Christian Century. 

High school and college boys from 
seventeen to twenty years of age will 
be trained in twelve sixteen-week 
terms, for “specialized service,” 
which includes the work of chap- 
lains, medical, dental, and engineer- 
ing officers. 

Students will be regularly enlisted 
in the navy, drawing navy pay and 
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allowances, and the navy will be in 
complete control of their studies. 
The Bureau of Naval Personnel will 
prescribe the curricula necessary for 
turning out the chaplains and other 
officers. 

“Well—here it is,” says the Chris- 
tian Century. “The United States 
Navy stepping in to control of edu- 
cation of boys as Christian ministers, 
with their training for that holy call- 
ing fixed by the Navy’s judgment as 
to what will produce officer mate- 
rial!” 


Scherer-Beecher 


Dr. Paut E. Scuerer, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New 
York City, has been invited to give 
the Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale 
Divinity School April 27-29. 

The Beecher lectures have been 
given biennially since 1871. They 
are on the subject of preaching. 
Many of America’s most famous 
preachers, beginning with Henry 
Ward Beecher, have been chosen 
for the series. 

Subsequent publication of the lec- 
tures in book form has usually at- 
tracted nation-wide interest. The 
most recent series, by Ralph W. 
Sockman, was published under the 
title, The Highway of God. 


Trouble in Slovakia 


SrupEents in Slovakia are refusing 
to enter the ministry of the pro-Nazi 
German Lutheran Church, reports 
Religious News Service. The dis- 
patch from Lisbon states that the 
German Lutheran Church is com- 
posed of German-speaking parishes 
totaling 40,000 members, which 
seceded from the Slovak Lutheran 
Church three years ago. Its consti- 
tution was not approved by the 
Slovak government until December 
1942, 

For lack of students, the church is 
in great difficulty in finding pastors. 

The bishops of the Slovak Lu- 
theran Church, which now numbers 
350,000, are said to be at odds with 
the puppet government in their 
country. 


One-way Tolerance 


Tue Roman Catholic periodical 
America is pleased by the choice of 
The World’s Great Catholic Lit- 
erature as the February choice of 
the Religious Book of the Month 
Club, an organization for Protestant 
readers. 

Commenting on the value of such 
inter-faith ventures, America says 
that they do not involve the yielding 


_ of “a jot or tittle in essentials” by 


Catholics but result in non-Catholics 
coming “inevitably to see something 
of the splendor veri (the effulgence 
of the truth) that glows in the Faith. 
In these significant ways the world 
is working toward unity... .” 


Splitting on Merger 

Tue Episcopal Church is talking 
about uniting with the Presbyterians. 
In the meantime Episcopalians are 
getting a trifle quarrelsome among 
themselves over the plan, though its 
realization has made some progress. 

“Acute crisis and disruption” 
would be brought to the Episcopal 
Church by adoption of the plan, 
states Bishop Manning of New York. 
The proposal is “destructive and 
subversive.” He says very many of 
the bishops are opposed to it. 

To check up on Bishop Manning’s 
statement about the attitude of the 
bishops, the Episcopal journal, the 
Witness, asked ninety-three of them 
to state their own opinions. Replies 
from thirty-three have been re- 
ported. Twenty-five approve the 
principles of union, three oppose, 
and five are on the fence. 

Bishop Manning is particularly 
displeased with a letter written by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
Bishop Parsons, head of the commis- 
sion on “Approaches to Unity.” The 
archbishop said, “I am immensely in- 
terested in all you tell me about the 
movement toward union in the 
United States. ... It would be a very 
great contribution toward the cause 
we all have at heart.’ 

That, said Bishop Manning, is a 
highly improper “act of ecclesiastical 
intrusion.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Hire’s Neutrality causes her many 
troubles, not the least being the pro- 
curement of sufficient food for her 
hungry people. Her difficulties are 
increased by her unsatisfactory re- 
lations with her neighbors. Eire re- 
sents the fact that Ulster in the north 
is not incorporated in her domain, 
and complains that armed forces 
(including Americans) in that area 
endanger her neutral security. 
Ulster in turn resents the arrogant 
claims of Eire to sovereignty rights 
and the invasion from Eire of revo- 
lutionary groups to stir up trouble. 
England feels aggrieved (and has 
the full sympathy of America) that 
protective bases are not allowed her 
on Hire’s soil, particularly since she 
ceded these voluntarily to Eire be- 
fore the present conflict, when she 
might have held them. Consequently 
there is no enthusiasm about pro- 
viding food for Eire on ships that 
would probably be sunk as hostile 
vessels. Eire therefore has to run 
her own ships—these painted black 
and (strangely enough) orange, with 
bright orange, green and white flags 
painted prominently on both sides 
and constantly and brilliantly illu- 
minated nightly with searchlights. 
These vessels sidle apologetically by 
ones and twos into the harbor of 
Halifax, N. S., and await their turn 
for Canada’s golden wheat. When 
they stand out to sea the convoys of 
the belligerents give them a wide 
berth. So far their neutrality has 
been respected at sea through nearly 
four years, and that speaks well for 
all the belligerent nations concerned 
in this world conflict. 


Higher Learning just will not be 
kept down to strict utilitarian de- 
mands. Archaeologists have moved 


in on England’s Ministry of Works 


to demand that before the bombed 
areas of London that cover the 
ancient site of Roman occupation 
shall be built up, a chance should be 
given to uncover the archaeological 
treasures that surely lie in the lower 
levels of that site. Modern owners of 
the property in that area will nat- 
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urally object in the interests of their 
more immediate purposes, and that 
is easy to understand. But it is hard 
not to sympathize with the view of 
the archaeologists who think it 
would be “a national disgrace” to 
miss the opportunity for investigat- 
ing the remains of the Roman area 
when the present conditions are 
propitious. It’s now or never. Let’s 
hope it will be now. 


Oil, Fuel and gasoline are absorb- 
ing topics in places other than the 
coastal states of the U. S. A. Ger- 
many is working twice around the 
clock every day with desperate 
energy and speed to rush impreg- 
nable defenses for Rumanian oil 
deposits. At least the Nazis hope 
they will be impregnable. To this 
end they have heavily fortified the 
vital railway which connects the re- 
fineries and tanks at the Black Sea 
port of Costanza with Rumania’s 
capital, Bucharest, and the Ploesti 
oil fields. All critical points are en- 
tirely in the hands of German troops, 
though large bodies of Rumanians 
are quartered near by. The bridge at 
Cernavoda alone, a most important 
point, is heavily guarded with 
clusters of cannon, anti-aircraft guns, 
barrage balloons and aircraft. That 
the sense of security is not great is 
attested by the fact that the main 
German defenses rest back upon the 
Carpathian Range on the western 
border of Rumania, which indicates 
the expectation that large parts of 
Rumania, especially Bessarabia and 
Moldavia, may have to be evacuated. 
This is no encouragement to the Ru- 
manians. To meet a similar emer- 
gency of possible need Sweden is de- 
veloping to the highest possible point 
its production of oil from her shale 
deposits. At the best, however, these 
cannot supply Sweden, especially if 
war involves her. 


New York physicians, anxious 
about the health of the public, are 
urging, through the Committee on 
Public Health Relations of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, that 


Ky Gulius % Seelrach 


“oleomargarine be made more freely 
available and more acceptable to the 
public.” For many years the process- 
ing and sale of oleo have been sub- 
ject to many restrictions in the in- 
terests of the butter industry. The 
medicos are asking the WPB to per- 
mit the use of fats and oils for oleo- 
margarine as an offset to the with- 
drawal of butter from civilian use. 
That seems reasonable enough. If we 
have to give up butter because the 
Russians refuse to accept oleomar- 
garine, and because it is needed to 
“butter” the appeasement machinery 
used to keep Spain out of the Axis 
ranks, at least the oleo should be 
made more appetizing in taste and 
appearance. The medicos suggest, 
for instance, that the oleo be “for- 
tified with Vitamin A to equal butter 
nutritionally.” 


It’s Queer, but:—According to the 
amount charged to Belgium for the 
occupation forces, each soldier is a 
$4,000-a-year man. Not that the sol- 
dier gets it. . . . Horses are queer 
animals. Dr. C. F. Winchester, of 
the University of Missouri, says they 
use up fewer calories standing up 
than lying down. He proved it by 
using a head-mask he devised for 
making basal metabolism tests. But 
then a horse stands to sleep! .. . Sir 
Leonard Hill and Dr. Argyll Camp- 
bell, through experiments in the rate 
of heat-loss from clothed and naked 
bodies, devised a one-piece water- 
proof suit by which the normal heat- 
loss is reduced 50 per cent. They are 
made of a light oilskin material, as 
thin as a summer shirt, and may be 
carried in a tiny package. The Brit- 
ish Ministry of Transport has or- 
dered 200,000 suits (two a piece) for 
seamen, ... The Army is after 1,000 
weathermen to meet the needs of the 
service. Does the weatherman make 
the weather? Or is it the other way 
round? The question rises from the 
reports that the weather in North 
Africa has been favoring the enemy; 
likewise from the fact that we have 
been having a great deal of trying 
weather at home. 


The Southern Mountains and 


Their People 


THE southern mountains are a vast 
region replete with magnificent 
vistas and amazing contrasts. 

It has been my privilege to spend 
portions of several summers in the 
southern mountains and one entire 
summer in the mountain-triangle 
where Virginia, West- Virginia, and* 
Kentucky meet in the highlands of 
the Appalachian system. 

It was the scene of the then fairly 
recent, sanguine Hatfield-McCoy 
feud. The older people were still 
reminiscing on the incidents of that 
miniature but bloody mountain war. 

And now, lest anyone should mis- 
takenly surmise that I was a moun- 
tain missionary on the one hand or a 
revenue officer on the other, I hasten 
to state that I was:-merely engaged 
in the prosaic business of soliciting 
subscriptions for a school reference 
work, That occupation, however, af- 
forded me the opportunity of meet- 
ing hundreds of mountain folk in 
their rugged and hospitable moun- 
tain cabins. 

This experience instilled in me a 
lasting respect and admiration for 
the rugged character and wholesome 
virtues of those frank and unassum- 
ing mountain people. 

My interest in the southern moun- 
tains was later renewed and inten- 
sified through the privilege of hear- 
ing a “real” mountain missionary tell 
of his experiences in the southern 
mountains. In the beginning he had 
difficulty in convincing some of the 
older mountain people as to the prac- 
tical value of an education for moun- 
tain boys and girls. 

“Book larnin won’t hep my boy 
shoot a squirrel”; ‘““Book larnin won’t 
hep my girl plant kohn”; “Book 
larnin won’t hep my boy shoot a 
possum”; were some of the objec- 
tions which had to be overcome. 

The parish of this missionary, the 
Rev. Kenneth Killinger, is one hun- 
dred miles long and fifty miles wide 
—an inland empire of mountain and 
forest, hill and vale. 

Mr. Killinger ministers to some 
five or six thousand people, widely 
scattered through that vast territory. 
Until recent years there were but 
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two telephones, and they were on 
the fringe of the district. There were 
no highways, no railroads, no tele- 
graphic facilities—other than the 
“grapevine telegraph.” 

When planning to hold a service 
in any particular place, all that he 
needs to do is to visit a mountain 
cabin and announce that within so 
many hours there will be a “meetin” 
in a certain place. Immediately the 
word is carried from cabin to cabin 
along the ridges, each family con- 
veying the message to the nearest 
neighbor and that one to the next 
until it has reached everyone within 
so many hours walking distance of 
the designated place. At the time 
and place there will be several hun- 
dred people gathered together. 


A LAND OF CONTRASTS 

The southern mountains are a 
region of many surprises and sharp 
contrasts. During the first summer 
spent there I was visiting the homes 
in a little community of southwest- 
ern Virginia. Someone told me of a 
“settlement” a short distance up the 
“branch,” as the mountain streams 
are called. After following the course 
of the stream around the end of a 
mountain spur I came suddenly to a 
clearing in the forest. Along one 
side of the clearing was a row of 
plank cabins. The clearing itself was 
dotted with tree stumps. In the mid- 
dle of the clearing was an aged 
woman in bare feet cutting wood 
with an axe. 

Since she was the only person in 
sight, I approached her and inquired 


A Mountain Home 


School Days Attract 


concerning her children, their school- | 
ing, etc. She replied that she had | 
one daughter of school age and that | 
she would be glad to have me talk | 
to her. She ushered me into her lit- | 
tle cabin, and the moment I stepped | 
inside the door I had the surprise of | 
The cabin was furnished | 
with excellent furniture—better | 
than I could afford. There was anew 
upright piano, and a selection of | 


my life. 


good music on the rack. There was 


no carpet on the floor, but it was | 


scrubbed clean. 


Before I had recovered from my | 


first surprise I experienced the 
greatest surprise of all—the woman’s 


daughter came into the room. Was 4 
she the so-called “typical” mountain — 


girl—tall, muscular, large-handed? 
She was not, for she was pretty as a 


picture, gentle, soft-spoken, refined, 4 
cultured, intelligent; a graduate of. ’| 


the high school in a near-by Virginia 
town, and at the time a student in 
the State Teachers’ College—an edu- 
cated young woman. 

In explanation of the seeming 
anomaly someone perhaps will say, 
“moonshine!” But that is far from 
the correct answer. The real expla- 


nation of their prosperity is simply | 


this: they once owned a tract of 
mountain land, practically worthless 
for agriculture, denuded of timber, 
and requiring several generations for 
the growing of a new crop of mar- 
ketable timber. But on their moun- 
tain land coal was discovered and a 
coal company purchased their prop- 


‘erty. They could have lived in the 


finest home in the near-by town, but 
the old folks would neither have 
been comfortable nor content in such 
a home or environment. 

Yet they wanted their daughter to 
have an education, so they built 
themselves a plank cabin in a forest 
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clearing along a branch just around 
the ridge from the town. The parents 
were living happily in congenial sur- 
roundings and the daughter could 
gratify her desires and live within 
walking distance of the town. 


_ ANOTHER SURPRISE 


While waiting for a train at a rail- 
road station I experienced a differ- 
ent sort of a surprise. Approaching 
a young man on the station platform 
I bade him the time. He then asked 
me where I was from; and when I 
replied, “Pennsylvania,” he said, 
“Ah reckon hits right sma’t wahm 
down theh.” His conversation indi- 


_Applebutter Time 


cated that so far as he knew Penn- 
sylvania might be located some- 
where on the Gulf coast. 

The schooling of the mountain 
boys is a somewhat more perplexing 
problem than that of the girls. 

And yet the boys are just as keen 
and shrewd, and have the same 
latent ability as the girls. For in- 
stance, one day back in the hills I 
was climbing the steep bank of a 
branch to reach the cabin on the 
farther side. A boy, perhaps four or 
five years of age, was playing before 
the cabin door. As I approached him 

he said, “Mornin’ preacher.” © 

I was not wearing clerical clothing. 
I was not a preacher, just a college 
man. The comparatively few people 
from “outside” who came into that 
region were either itinerant preach- 
ers or revenue officers. Fortunately, 
I was not mistaken for the latter. 

On a number of occasions it was 
my experience to walk several miles 
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A Chapel in the Mountains 


up a branch to visit an isolated 
mountain cabin. The cabin was 
usually located on the opposite side 
of the branch, over which there 
would be a foot bridge. 

Upon approaching such a cabin 
the mother and children would re- 
tire to the rear of the cabin and the 
rugged father would come bristling 
like a mastiff to meet me at the 
bridge-head. 

Assured of the friendly intentions 
of the “foreigner” he would invite 
me to cross the bridge and come into 
the home. The mother and the chil- 
dren would re-appear and we would 
discuss the problems of the children’s 
schooling, which usually were real 
problems, not alone because of the 
factor of distance to the nearest 
school but because of the fact that 
frequently the branch became a 
raging torrent rendering the path in 
its bed completely impassable. 


DEMANDING CONSIDERATION 


Three questions confront us in the 
consideration of mission work in the 
southern mountains: 

@®1.How did these people come 
to settle in such out-of-the-way 
places? 

@ 2.Is it worth 
while to endeavor 
to educate them? 
(Within sight of 
the mountains I 
have heard peo- 
ple say, ‘‘The 
mountain people 


happy in their 
present condition. 
Educate them and 
they will become 
discontented.”) 


Apple Orchards 
Add to the Beauty 
of the Landscape 


@ 3. What efforts are being put 
forth for the education and spiritual 
care of our fellow citizens of the 
southern mountains? 

© We might add a fourth question. 
What are we as a United Lutheran 
Church in America doing for the 
education and spiritual care of these 
people? 

First, how did they, or their fore- 
bears, come to locate in such isolated 
places? 

Historically speaking, when the 
eastern coast colonies began to be 
comparatively thickly settled (all 
the arable land taken up) a new 
migration set in to the lands beyond 
the mountains. 

Families in which the pioneering 
spirit was a predominant and never 
satisfied passion began pushing 
across the Appalachian plateau into 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and the Ohio 
valleys. The Lincoln family was of 
that type. 

In the long trek across the moun- 
tains an occasional immigrant wagon 
would meet with an accident; break 
an axle, for instance, or the draft 
animals would die. 

At any rate, the family would be 
stranded. They could not go on and 
they could not go back. There they 
were in the mountains; but game 
was plentiful, so they would build 
themselves a log cabin near the scene 
of the breakdown and settle down 
to gain a livelihood by hunting. 

This is the generally accepted the- 
ory as to just why and how at least 
some of these people came to settle 
in the mountains. 

Personal contact with the people 
of the mountains has caused me to 
question the validity of that theory. 


(Continued on page 17) 


THIS GLOBAL MINISTRY 


From Philadelphia to the Solomons in One Day’s Mail 


It used to be said of the 
city of Honolulu that it 
was at the crossroads of 
the world. The claim 
rested obviously on the 
fact that ships carrying 
travelers between the Oc- 
cident and the Orient 
were generally stopped at 
this mid-Pacific port and thereby 
made of Hawaii and its chief city 
something more than a center of 
trade in sugar and tropical fruits. 

But the kind of reputation earned 
by Honolulu in previous decades was 
radically changed on December 7, 
1941, when the Japanese navy at- 
tacked the American military forces 
in Pearl Harbor. Probably planta- 
tions yield their products as of yore, 
but their abundant crops are not 
now in the foreground of their fame. 

For us Lutherans a place of inter- 
est is a Lutheran church in Honolulu 
of which the pastor and congrega- 
tion have abruptly found themselves 
a distinctive link in the earth-gird- 
ling chain of fellowship. What is 
meant by that comment is best indi- 
cated by a letter recently written by 
the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Hoermann, to Dr. G. H. Bechtold, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The following is 
the major part of the communica- 
tion: 

Honolulu, Hawaii, 
February 26, 1943: 
My very dear Dr. Bechtold: — 

Great was the joy and cheer that 
came when your dear letter of Jan- 
uary reached me, and I want to thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. To 
think that we, in this little outpost of 
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The Lutheran 
Church in 
Honolulu 


Administering 
the Communion 
to Men in the 
Service 


Pastor Hoermann 
and His Two Little 
Granddaughters 


Lutheranism here in the 
war zone, have such a good 
and kind friend in distant 
Philadelphia is wonderful. 
Our services continue to be 
splendidly attended every 
Sunday by officers and men 
of the service as well as war 
workers, and many partake 
of the Lord’s Supper on the day of cor- 
porate communion, which comes every 
first Sunday of the month. Some who 
cannot be there at such a time and do 
not know when they will have another 
chance may commune in a quiet cere- 
mony at the close of any service. 
Others who have to leave on what may 
prove to be a dangerous mission come 
to me during the week asking me to 
give them Holy Communion. Thus I 
found in my home, after returning from 
hospital and other calls, a splendid 
young Lutheran from Milwaukee, who 
came to me with this request. 

We invited him to dine with us, and 
then, close to seven, I hurried with him 
to the church in my car to be there 
before the blackout. The picture of 
that devout soldier kneeling in prayer 
before our altar with its large cross and 
the painting of our Crucified Lord 
lingers with me. I think I have told 
you that Mrs. Hoermann every Sunday 
afternoon is the hostess at a gathering 
of service men and war workers in our 
parish hall, which we try to make as 
homelike as possible. Homemade cake, 
coffee and ice cream are served. We 
have a large United States map there 
where each one who comes puts a tag 
with his name and home address. 

You seem to think that the National 
Lutheran Council might want to give 
me some help. Well, one thing I 
urgently need is a number of Stump’s 
catechisms and all the Lutheran tracts 


you can send. Copies of THE LUTHERAN — 
and the organs of the other synods rep- — 
resented in that Council would also be | 
very much appreciated. I shall be only — 
too glad to distribute these Lutheran © 
publications to “our boys” after the © 
service. ae 

Chaplain Captain Frederick Fair- 
clough sends greetings to you. He is a 


frequent visitor at our home, and we. | 


love him dearly. He truly belongs to 
the upright in heart. i q 
He and Chaplain Pietrek, of the | 


American Lutheran Church, made me | 


very happy when they offered to give 
to my church a silk flag of our country. 
My church council was jubilant when 
I told these men about it. They want 
to give the other flag, the so-called | 
Christian flag, and the two chaplains | 
will order both flags at the same time. — 
On the day when these flags are placed, 
Fairclough is going to preach the 
sermon. 


JOHN RIVERS' GRAVE 


A second letter comes from “Down 
Under,” to quote an address ap- 
proved by U. S. censors. Its writer 
is a chaplain in the Navy, whose as- 
signment to an engineers’ division of 
the Marine Corps brought him into 
contact with the death and burial 
place of Private John Rivers. That 
this one soldier from among the 
thousands away on war duties 
should have come to the attention of 
Chaplain Arthur Chatten, who knew 
him “at home,” is one of those co- 
incidences which encourages anx- 
ious relatives and friends to commit 
their loved ones to the care of God, 
knowing that He will have brought 
to pass the means of answer. An 
added element of pathos figures in 
this incident because Private Rivers 
in his youth owed more to strangers 
and to the care of his Church than to 
“kinfolk after the flesh.” Chaplain 
Chatten’s letter reads in part: 


“Here is the picture which I prom- 
ised you of John Rivers’ grave and the 
headstone which the men made for him. 
As you can see, I could not let his grave 
go with only that little wooden cross, 
so I had to do something for it. I would 
want someone to do as much for me. I 
hope it is satisfactory to you. 

“T understand that John made a name 
for himself. In fact, he was a sort of 
hero in the engagement in which he 
was killed, as his action helped greatly 
in the landing of the Marines. He may 
have been kicked around back home by 
his folks, but at least he received 
enough from his foster parents to feel 
that he wanted to give his life for his 
country. 


The Lutheran 


“K I A means ‘Killed in Action.’ I 
didn’t have the exact date of his death, 
so we took a Brody. The letters are 
made of welding wire imbedded in the 
concrete. The boy who did it made a 
very nice job. There is the feeling on 
the part of those who had a part in 
making the stone that they were doing 
something worth while for one of the 
boys. I felt the same way about it. 

“I hope now that the gold star will 
mean even more to you folks back 
home when you realize that loving 
hands were willing to care for this boy 
out here. All of us look upon it as an 
honor to have had a part in putting 
something to mark the resting place of 
this boy who apparently had little but 
who gave much in appreciation of what 
you did for him. 

“His action is a reflection of the fine 
work which has been done by you and 
those associated with you. He did not 
let you down, but he sacrificed his life 
that the ‘peace on earth’ for which we 
all strive will become a reality.” 


Now to complete a “round trip” 
journey and be back in the U.S. A., 
Tue LUTHERAN quotes the brief mes- 
sage of Pvt. Gene Roush, Lawson 
General Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. She 
has written under date of March 3, 
1943: “Many thanks for your kind 
letter and the booklet, ‘Victory of 
Faith.’ We all sincerely appreciate 
what you people at home are doing 
for us, mentally, morally, and spir- 
itually. Keep praying.” 
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Private John Rivers to an unusual degree was 
a child of the Church. His mother died when 
he was eight years old, and circumstances re- 
quired his placement with foster parents. Only 
when he was received by the third family was 
an environment found for him that was con- 
ducive to the development of his talents. Dur- 
ing this period he was the ward of the Depart- 
ment of Inner Missions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. He held in high regard those 
through whom he enjoyed a good-home and an 
opportunity to go to school “like other children.” 
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At the Planning Stage 


Alford R. Naus, Assistant Director, Reports Organization and 
Equipment for Successful Ingathering 


PREPARATION for the 1943 Lu- 
theran World Action is two-fold. 
There is the preparation of organiza- 
tion and the preparation of educa- 
tion. To succeed in raising one mil- 
lion dollars preparation in both of 
these fields must be very thorough. 

Preparation through organization 
began in the fall of last year. One 
million dollars was adopted by all 
the co-operating bodies as the min- 
imum need for 1943. The National 
Lutheran Council was again asked 
to assume responsibility for the rais- 
ing of the fund and Dr. Ralph H. 
Long was named the director. He 
was authorized to secure an assistant 
director. For each of the eight co- 
operating bodies there was named a 
church director, and for each of the 
synods, conferences and districts 
there has been named a group di- 
rector. The chief responsibility of 
these group directors is the personal 
contact with every pastor. Other re- 
sponsibilities are found in mass 
meetings and special committees of 
laymen. 

It is recommended that in every 
congregation there be a congrega- 
tional director and congregational 
committee. These will work with the 
pastor, relieving him of every pos- 
sible detail. The chief responsibility 
of the pastor thus resolves itself to 
the appeal presentation to the con- 
gregation. Experience has proved 
that congregations in which an 
Every Member Visitation has been 
held the returns are highest. Such 
procedure is recommended for every 
congregation; but each congregation 
will decide for itself the method of 
gathering the contributions it feels 
is best for it. 

The March issue of the Lutheran 
World Action Bulletin will contain 
a complete diagram of the entire or- 
ganization together with the respon- 
sibilities of each person. 

But the preparation by organiza- 
tion is only the start. Lutheran 
World Action must do an intensive 
preparation by education; for well 
do we know that knowledge pre- 
cedes action. We believe that if the 
people know the story and the needs, 


they will support the appeal. So the 
New York office is doing everything 
possible that every person shall 
know all the facts concerning this 
very worthy cause. This is being 
done in the following ways: 


© Publication of a Pastors’ Bul- 
letin each month. This bulletin con- 
tains all the facts and information 
for helping the pastor bring the true 
story to his people. 

Publication of a Directors’ Bul- 
letin. This contains much detailed 
information for aiding the group di- 
rectors in doing their job. 

Publication of a Handbook. This 
will be mailed to all pastors and 
church leaders with the March issue 
of the Pastors’ Bulletin. The Hand- 
book is thirty-two pages of concen- 
trated material which can be used 
by editors, pastors and speakers 
everywhere. Extra copies are being 
printed and can be had by auxil- 
iaries, special speakers and all who 
may desire it. 

Publication of numerous articles 
in church papers and magazines. 

Publication of two-page spreads in 
church publications telling the story 
with pictures. 

Publication of a special Congrega- 
tional Folder. This will be mailed to 
all pastors April 10. It will be pro- 
vided in amounts equal to 70 per 
cent of the confirmed membership. 
In the same package will be mailed 
the 1943 appeal envelopes in amounts 
equal to 110 per cent of the con- 
firmed membership. Any pastor who 
may desire more literature for the 
congregation may secure it by writ- 
ing his request to the New York 
office. 

Publication of a Pieture Poster 
which will be mailed with the April 
issue of the Pastors’ Bulletin. Study 
is being made for the publication of 
another poster. If this is done, it 


. will be mailed about the middle of 


April to all pastors. 

Publication of numerous news 
stories and pictures for the secular 
press. 


® Mass meetings. These are being 
held in various parts of the country. 
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Special speakers are being provided 
for each one. 

@ Radio. A very large considera- 
tion has been given to this means of 
telling the story of Lutheran World 
Action. We hope to be able to make 
detailed announcements of this pro- 
posed program within the very near 
future. 

® Movies. Special work is being 
done in the preparation of a special 
400-foot film in Kodacolor. This will 


‘be available for use in congregations 


and for special groups. 

In all this preparation by educa- 
tion we must remember that the one 
million dollar goal for the 1943 ap- 
peal is the minimum. If the work for 
which these funds are intended is to 
be enlarged it will be necessary for 
American Lutherans to raise much 
more than this minimum goal. It 
can be done if we will to do it. Beat 
the quota—extend the service. 


WANTED — & etter wort 


Literature Committee of the Women's Missionary Society 


Discusses Worthy Readings 


“Wuat Kind of World Do You 
Want?” was chosen as the general 
theme for the 1943-1944 programs of 
the Women’s Missionary Society at 
the annual meeting of the Education 
Division which met at Executive 
Headquarters in the Muhlenberg 
Building, Philadelphia, March 1-3, 
Mrs. C. T. Benze, chairman. The 
twelve programs will include such 
pertinent topics as: “Why World 
Missions Now?” “Continuing World 
Missions,” “Each in His Own 
Tongue,” “Americans All,” “When 
Peace Was Here,’ “When Peace 
Comes,” “Meeting Emergencies,” 
“Solid Foundations,” and “What 
Dare We Sacrifice?” The Education 
Division looks forward to a year of 
fruitful study, and is therefore plan- 
ning. a well-correlated program. In 
addition, a number of helpful pub- 
lications have been authorized to 
complement this program material. 
The special emphasis of the various 
months are, in large measure based 
upon the Church’s Calendar of 
Causes. 


MISSION STUDY NEWS 


The forthcoming programs are 
also designed to afford background 
material for the 1943-1944 Mission 
Study. In view of the part Luther- 
ans have had in the building of 
America, the Home theme, namely, 
“America’s Peoples,” should be of 
particular interest to our United Lu- 
theran Church. As members of the 
world Christian community, the 
Foreign theme, “Christian Ventures 
in Learning and Living,” should be 
equally interesting. Because of the 
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part the Lutheran Church is having 
in the promotion of literacy, espe- 
cially in India, Lutherans will be 
proud to read of the tribute that is 
given Dr. Roy Strock by Dr, Frank 
Laubach in his book, The Silent Bil- 
lion Speak, which is the book chosen 
for collateral reading. 

It is gratifying to note the unusual 
popularity of the present Mission 
Study books on Latin America. It 
was reported that the sale of the two 
study books, On This Foundation 
and The Rim of the Caribbean, has 
reached a total of 3,004. 


NEWS PUBLICATIONS 


Two series of leaflets were author- 
ized, the one to show the work that 
has been done in our own mission 
fields and the other to show how the 
Lutheran Church in America is a 
Church of many tongues. These 
leaflets will afford excellent supple- 
mentary reading for both the special 
program topics and the Mission 
Study. 

Another leaflet which was author- 
ized is one to be titled, “We Build 
for Peace,” to be prepared by Mrs. 
Julius F. Seebach. This leaflet is to 
show how the Church can share in 
spiritual reconstruction throughout 
the world. 


THE WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


The Interdenominational Commit- 
tee reported that last year three- 
quarters of a million copies of the 
World Day of Prayer service were 
printed and distributed here in the 
United States while 5,000 mimeo- 
graphed copies were mailed to fifty- 


one countries through the Foreign — 
Missions Conference for adaptation © 
and printing in the languages of | 
those respective countries. Last year | 


there were 8,000 World Day of § 


Prayer observances in the U.S. A. | 
and 2,000 in Canada, both an in- | 
crease over the preceding year. Mrs. © 
D. Burt Smith, the chairman of this | 
committee; announced that Mrs. | 


Virgil B. Sease has been appointed | 


a member of the World Literacy and | 
Christian Literature Committee of | 
the Foreign Missions Conference. 


"LUTHERAN WOMAN'S WORK" 
MOVES ON 


The Business Manager of Lutheran \ 
Woman’s Work, Miss Mary L. | 


Gruber, reported that the subscrip- | 


tion list of this magazine numbers ~ 
over 41,000 and there is every reason | 
to believe that by next year it will © 
reach 42,000. It was also reported — 
that the magazine is being placed in 
every service center in the country. ~ 


MAJOR PURPOSE FULFILLED 


“The Foreign Mission enterprise — 
is not marking time and has not. } 


come to a standstill,” said the execu- | 


tive secretary, Miss Nona M. Diehl, — 
in her message to the Education | 
Division at the close of its three-day — 
session. The fact that 96 per cent of 
our foreign mission work, which is — 
in India, has not been curtailed to | 
any marked degree, shows that the 
Foreign Mission enterprise is going 
on, in spite of obstacles. This en- 
couraging note was a fitting climax 
to the 1943 meeting of the Education 
Division, the part of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of which Mrs. 
W. F. Morehead is secretary. It en- | 
deavors to fulfill the major purpose | 
as set forth in its constitution, | | 
namely, “to disseminate missionary 
information” and “to promote mis- 

sionary education.” 


A REPRESENTATIVE PERSONNEL 

A brief study of the personnel of 
this division will show_why it con- 
tributes so much to the effective 


work of the Women’s Missionary — 


Society. The seven women who are © 
elected to the Education Division 
are women who present a fair cross 
section of the work of the Church. | 
Mrs. E: C. Althof, Erie, Pa., is alay- | 
woman of long experience in church | 


work, whose particular contribution, | 
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The Lutheran 


HAPPENINGS IN UME HOME 


® Does a child’s personal property 
have any effect on his personality? If 
so, what kind of effect? Would he be 
better off with no personal possessions? 
Does not ownership foster selfishness? 


THE personal possessions of chil- 
dren may serve to develop selfish- 
ness, or they may be the means to 
cultivation of unselfishness. The ef- 
fect of the possessions depends on 
the child’s own attitudes, which are 
largely traceable to the environment 
or atmosphere in which he lives. 
And that atmosphere is created by 
the child’s elders. Their attitudes 
are “caught.” They provide ex- 
amples, and they furnish direct 
guidance‘ and instruction. 

The relation of children to per- 
sonal property is hardly different 
from the same relationship in the 
life of grownups. They may use 
what they own in an unselfish way 
and in attaining larger altruism, or 
they succumb to the human drift in 
the direction of increasing selfish- 
ness. Parents, teachers, and other 
adults who influence children con- 
stitute the key to the situation. 

Both children and adults are bet- 
ter off with personal possessions than 
they would be without them, pro- 
vided they are used in a constructive 
way. They are somewhat of a scaf- 
folding upon which the structure of 
personality is wrought. How can one 
become unselfish or be generous un- 
less he have something with which 
to be one or the other? A child’s 
money, toys, or other possessions are 
the means to ends. Trouble ensues 
when they are treated as ends in 
themselves. The manner of acquiring 
property also makes a difference, as 
it does with adults. As soon as he 
is able, a boy or girl ought to have 
some means of earning, at least on 
occasion. This suggestion does not 
discount the value of allowances, 
which also serve a fine purpose. But 
earning adds much to the meaning of 

handling money. 

I believe that through handling of 
possessions boys and girls learn to 
make judgments, attain a sense of 
fairness, gain an appreciation of 
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honesty, improve in consideration of 
others, and acquire a larger sense of 
responsibility. Of course, in pro- 
moting learning this factor overlaps 
numerous other experiences. 


@ For a number of years I have been 
teaching intermediates in the Sunday 
school. Before that I taught juniors. I 
was always impressed by the great 
changes which the boys and girls make 
from eleven to about sixteen. I have a 
boy of my own who is just about to 
pass over from childhood into adoles- 
cence. What are the most important 
things that parents and teachers can do 
to help these youngsters make the tran- 
sition from one stage to the other with 
the smallest degree of conflict and 
stress? 


You have a real advantage in ap- 
proaching this problem if you have 
had the confidence of your son up to 
this time. Mutual confidence is very 
important at this point. If you do 
not have his confidence, you will 
discover how much you need it, and 
at this late date it will be rather dif- 
ficult to acquire, though not impos- 
sible. Fathers and mothers ought to 
cultivate the open confidence of 
their children very early, seek to 
strengthen it from time to time, but 
without enslaving the child. That 
will prove a worth while preparation 
for the teen years. 

To gain the confidence of an 
adolescent, or near-adolescent, you 
will have to take the initiative. Do 
your best to understand his aspira- 
tions, problems, questions, modes of 
action, desires, dislikes, ete. Then 
show a sympathetic attitude in all of 
these matters. Open questions which 
would naturally be pressing at this 
period, and, if there is response, go 
into them as far as he wishes to go. 
Be open-minded toward his interests 
and expressions. Use a democratic 
procedure in all your dealings with 
him. Ask about his interests and 
doings, but not in a prying way. It 
is quite possible, over a period of 
time, to gain now what you failed to 
win in years gone by. Do not hurry 
it, but “let patience have its perfect 
work.” 


The boy’s sense of your own sin- 
cerity and genuineness will also play 
a large part in gaining his trust. 
Therefore, be sure to maintain your 
own ideals, not in any Puritan fash- 
ion, but the manner of sweet rea- 
sonableness. 

Elicit an expression of his ques- 
tionings and problems by volunteer- 
ing some of yours when you were 
about that age, and some that con- 
front you now. His awareness that 
you have problems will help to bring 
about a bond of sympathy. 

Teachers and parents may to ad- 
vantage work together on this task. 
What has been said about the pa- 
rental angle could largely be re- 
peated for teachers, of course, with 
adaptations. 

Most adolescents (boys and girls) 
need some help in the direction of 
understanding themselves. The 
“what” and “why” of inclinations, 
desires, aversions, worries, satisfac- 
tions, obstacles, impulses, inhibitions 
and disappointments, when ex- 
plained, will give life a different 
color. 

It might prove a help to all con- 
cerned if a boy’s (or girl’s) teacher 
were invited to the home (perhaps 
for a meal), and a free and open 
atmosphere could be created. If the 
air is tense and formal, of course, no 
worth while results should be ex- 
pected. But with the right atmos- 
phere there could be a free give and 
take on pertinent matters without 
embarrassment and with helpful out- 
comes. 

Let me suggest also that an adoles- 
cent be treated, as much as possible, 
like an adult. The degree will have 
to be judged by the youngster’s 
readiness for such treatment, but all 
adolescents resent being treated like 
children or being “talked down to.” 
They crave an adult status and rec- 
ognition by adults. Too much will 
fall off, but let them have all they 
can absorb to advantage. 

It will also be fine if you will help 
your son to anticipate the inclina- 
tions, urges, problems, aspirations, 
opportunities, and obligations which 
will become part of his life in one, 
two, or three years. Do not lecture 
him about these things or assume a 
“schoolmaster” attitude, but lay 
them before him in a democratic, 
companionable manner. Young peo- 
ple like to feel that they have free- 
dom about considering or acting on 
such information. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Mategaret , fg. Gevin 


Mothers and Daughters — 
Also Sons 


THE magazines used to be full of 
interesting articles on “How to 
Spend Our Leisure Time.” Some- 
times it was, “Leisure—Opportunity 
or Menace?” or, “Leisure—an Open 
Door”; or some other variation. 
Even those of us who didn’t have 
much of it ourselves were pleased to 
feel that we lived in a land that had 
plenty of such an attractive com- 
modity. 

Some of us have difficulty think- 
ing back that far. We have almost 
forgotten what leisure is—or was. 
It takes a bit of concentration to re- 
call the “good old days” when driv- 
ing twenty, thirty or forty miles to 
spend the evening with friends and 
then driving twenty, thirty or forty 
miles home again was a social ob- 
ligation. You might feel a bit out of 
sorts the next day, but that didn’t 
really matter—you could catch up 
with your work some other day. 

Those were the days when every 
hostess tried to serve her guests in 
the style that was “correct.” Even 
if she had no maid, she served as 
many courses with as many trim- 
mings as though she had a full staff. 

As a consequence, the people who 
had the least leisure were the 
mothers of families. But at that, 
they had much more of it than their 
own mothers had had. They had all 
sorts of labor-saving devices to re- 
lieve them of the hardest physical 
labor. They bought many things 
ready-made which their mothers had 
prepared at home. All in all, it wasn’t 
so bad. They had time left over for 
bridge or golf or church work. If 
they could just get their families out 
from under foot, they could manage 
very well. 

Here and there a mother “did her 
duty” and allowed her children to 
help her with the housework, or per- 
suaded their father to assign them 
some “chores.” Usually, however, 
these measures were to aid in the 
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children’s development rather than 
because there was real need for their 
assistance. In most urban and sub- 
urban communities, the majority of 
the children were left to their own 
devices, or herded off to school, rec- 
reation centers, or day camps. The 
daily vacation Bible schools which 
are now such an important part of 
our religious education set-up, began 
as an attempt to get city children off 
the streets. Most parents felt that 
part of the leisure to which they 
were entitled included freedom from 
the endless questioning, noise, and 
general disturbance of their off- 
spring. 

The general pattern of family life 
became rather well fixed. Father 
earned the money for the family. 
Mother did the housekeeping. The 
children’s time was entirely taken 
up with school, Scouts, the “Y,” or 
with other activities of their own 
choosing. 

Even their church lives were often 
quite separate. The younger mem- 
bers went to Sunday school; but 
somewhere the idea had grown up 
that it was bad for small children to 
be “forced” to attend the regular 
services. They ran home to read the 
comics while their parents went to 


NEW CRUCIFIXION 


By DOROTHY CLARKE 


Gop has set His Easter late: 
He lifts His Hand above the tide 
And sadly bids the full moon wait; 
He sees new thousands crucified 
On crosses cut of fire and steel; 
The nails have pierced His flesh anew; 
He bleeds while every wound they feel 
With torture wracks His Being 
through! 


‘The Calvary and Gethsemane 


Once more their utter grief bespeak, 
As down the thorn-strewn way again 
They see Him walk with ashen cheek. 
We hear His Voice and touch His Hand 
And dare to pray for last release— 
Oh God! If men could understand 
That sacrifice—we might have peace! 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


church. Or, should we say, while one 
of their parents went to church? 
Frequently mother felt it her duty 
to prepare a huge midday meal, 
while father went to church alone. 
Sometimes mother “represented the 
family” while father “relaxed.” In 
many cases, both parents stayed at 
home while the young people at- 
tended the services with their 
friends. 

It wasn’t the best possible arrange- 
ment, but it worked fairly well in 
peace times. There was a bond of 
affection that held the members of 
the family together, in spite of their 
divergent paths. And so long as 
mother was under no unusual strain, 
home remained a pleasant place to 
which the whole group could return. 

The war, however, has made a dif- 
ference. In some cases, the entrance 
of adult members of the family into 
the armed forces has lightened 
mother’s physical burden, although 
it has added to her worries; in others, 
it has meant that she has to take on 
not only her own duties but father’s 
as well. Nearly all homemakers are 
finding that wartime housekeeping 
takes a great deal more time than 
they want to give. Domestic help is 
scarce. Fresh vegetables take much 
longer to prepare than the canned or 
frozen ones. Laundries are cutting 
down on the work they can do. 
Mother finds her housework taking 
larger and larger bites in her time 
schedule, just at a time when she 
realizes that she is—believe it or not 
—‘‘manpower.” Whether she wants 
to take a job or help the Red Cross, 
or fill some of the gaps left in her 
church’s program by the men who 
are serving their country, she feels 
her added housekeeping burdens 
holding her back. 

It is just about that point that she 
realizes that if she is “manpower,” so 
are the other members of the family. 
She may not have thought much 
about it before, but now she realizes 
that she has the material for some 
fine “domestic help” right in her own 
family. If she is serious about want- 
ing to serve her country, her com- 
munity, or her church, she organizes 
those idle “man hours.” Nine chances 
out of ten, daughter will be delighted 
to be taken into partnership, pro- 
vided duties and responsibilities bal- 
ance fairly. Son may be a bit awk- 
ward at-first, but if the army can 
produce cooks and bed-makers, so 
can the home. 
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A MINIS 


TER’S WIFE 


~ INSPIRATION — Mrs. Lathrop Keeps Hands Off 


I FroupED the last pair of socks in 
the lid of my sewing basket. I hate 
to darn socks at night; but there had 
been no other time for it this week. 
Once upon a time I discarded socks 
rather readily: now I darn them and 
keep on darning them. 

That job hadn’t taken long. I still 
had a nice long evening for The Song 
of Bernadette. I was soon lost in 
Franz Werfel’s beautiful and incred- 
ibly realistic story of the little girl of 
Lourdes. Now and then my Lutheran 
curiosity poked its head out to whis- 
per a question; but I just whispered 
back, “Hush, you’re spoiling things.” 

The children were asleep. Jerry 
was working on his “meditation” for 
tomorrow night. The telephone had 
been silent all evening. 

By and by, I realized that my eyes 
were refusing to follow the print, 
although my imagination was still 
held by the book. I glanced at the 
clock. Half-past ten! I pulled my- 
self back to America and the twen- 
tieth century. 

- My husband had a big day ahead 
of him the next day. Perhaps if I 
took him a cup of cocoa it might help 
him to finish quickly. In any case, 
it would serve as a gentle reminder 
that I thought he ought to be through 
with his sermon soon. It’s one of the 
funny things about being married to 
a minister that you can never be 
sure how far you can intrude on the 
world of the spirit with well-in- 
tended wifely advice. I laughed at 
myself for sounding a bit like Franz 
Werfel. Some people can’t see a 
movie without trying to act like the 
stars; others find their thoughts be- 
ing influenced by the current book 
they are reading. Mark has certainly 
been easier to live with since I’ve 
drawn his attention back to Pilot and 
away from Superman, etc. 

I measured the cocoa carefully. 
No hit-or-miss cooking for me these 
days. I’ve always liked housekeep- 
ing and cooking, but I never took it 
quite so seriously as I do now. 
Checking and double-checking 
everything is one way to persuade 
myself that I’m doing something to 
remedy the frightful mess the world 
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has maneuvered itself into. Some- 
times I feel so helpless in the face of 
this “overwhelming catastrophe.” 
The town is like the deserted village 
with the boys gone and the girls 
starting to go. Most of their families 
keep their worries hidden beneath a 
surface cheerfulness and tremendous 
activity. 

I poured the cocoa into cups, put 
them on a tray, and started upstairs. 

Jerry looked up from his type- 
writer as I reached port safely. 
“Cocoa! Good! Aren’t you the 
thoughtful wife? Regular helpmeet.” 

“Took out! This is hot, or it 
should be.” 

“Tf it’s not, Pll certainly complain 
to the management.” 

“Finished your sermon—pardon 
me, your meditation?” 

“All but the last paragraph. I want 
it to be just right; but it’s a bit slow 
in coming. Maybe I’m hungry.” 

“Maybe you’re sleepy. I was read- 
ing and I could hardly keep my eyes 
open.” 

“Could be. 
much today.” 

“Why mention today?” 

“Tt just happened to be nearest. 
I haven’t stopped much during the 
last two months. But I honestly 
haven’t minded it. This always seems, 
to me the most satisfying time of the 
year.” 

“You do get a lot done; there’s no 
question about that.” 

“Epiphany to Easter. That’s the 
time you can really get results. Peo- 
ple are more responsive than at any 
other season. Oh, they’re responsive 
enough at Christmas, I guess, but it’s 
more sentimental, more of a surface 
thing with lots of them. As we get 
on toward Lent and into Lent they 
seem much more awake to the real 
meaning of the church’s work.” 

“That may be true of most people, 
but there are still a good many we 
haven’t touched.” 

“T suppose they’re the ones you’d 
say are spiritually asleep on their 
feet.” 

“You’d better drink up your cocoa 
and get to bed before we’re both 
actually asleep on our feet.” 


I haven’t stopped 


“Yes, Pll be along pretty soon. 
Now that I have had some sus- 
tenance, I’m sure this last paragraph 
will come like a flash.” 

“Are you going to finish it tonight? 
Why don’t you let it go till morning? 
You will be rested, and I’m sure 
your brain will work twice as fast as 
it does at this time of night.” 

“Perhaps you’re right. Still I think 
I'll sleep better if I get this off my 
mind first.” 

There is no answer to that. A min- 
ister’s wife can do everything pos- 
sible to help her husband, but she 
cannot write his sermons for him, or 
regulate the times and seasons when 
inspiration shall seize him. I bit my 
tongue, wondering as I did so that it 
wasn’t callous from all the years of 
such treatment. 

I gathered up the empty cups and 
trotted my tray back to the kitchen. 
After all, every wife has her own 
tongue biting to do. Suppose I’d 
married the sort of person who was 
adamant about his nights out with 


“the boys,” or who dragged me to 


parties at all hours when I wanted 
to stay quietly at home. I’m lucky 
to have nothing worse to contend 
with than the urge to write sermons 
at inconvenient hours. 


o\. Se \ 


Pee ee 
Naughty Nora's 
NONSENSE 


Wuen I am feeling tired and 
cross, 
I’m very seldom at a loss 
To find myself an alibi. 
Something is wrong—but 
never I. 


And all the multitudes were 
amazed, and said, Is this the son of 
David? Matthew 12: 23 


Tue shepherd boy who killed a 
giant with a stone, the hounded 
leader who befriended the aggrieved 
and oppressed, became the mightiest 
ruler of his time. But David’s de- 
scendant through the peasant Mary 
did not even pen a line or harp a 
tune like the poet king, much less 
lead armies or ascend a throne. No 
wonder the Jews “were amazed, and 
said, Is this the son of David?” The 
amazement grew as the answer came 
in the even more marvelous victories 
and more far-reaching authority of 
Jesus in the realms of the spirit. The 
universe is His empire and the 
legions of heaven are His conquer- 
ing hosts. 


+ + + 


If I by the Spirit of God cast out 
demons, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you. Matthew 12: 28 


A MUCH advertised sermon stresses 
the power of Christ to cast out evil 
thoughts and passions and to change 
all erring attitudes. But conspic- 
uously absent were references to the 
exorcism of “demons” as the real 
issue in the text. It 1s the character- 
istic method of the rationalizing in- 
terpreter of Scripture to stress the 
human elements involved and to 
ignore the definite statements as to 
the existence of spirits, good and evil, 
and their relation to human choice 
and conduct. It is the same method 
that glosses over the scriptural state- 
ments as to the person and work of 
the Holy Spirit in delivering from 
the power of Satan and his minions 
of evil. If “the Kingdom of God 
come upon” one it is not through 
moral reformation but through spir- 
itual redemption and regeneration. 


+ + + 


Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation; and 
every city or house divided against 
itself shall not stand. 

__. Matthew 12: 25 

WHETHER the.designation of the 
anti-Axis group:as “the United Na- 
tions” is just another expression of 
the idealistic views of President 
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Roosevelt who suggested it, or 
whether it is a name representing 
the genuine unity of the Allies, is 
open to conjecture. But of this there 
is no doubt: There must be real 
unity in spirit and effort both during 
and after the war else the present 
coalition, like a “kingdom” or “city 
or house divided against itself” will 
be “brought to desolation” and will 
“not stand.” In spiritual relations 
especially is unity essential to last- 
ing peace and stability, and the love 
of Jesus Christ is the cementing 
force which binds His true followers 
into one spiritual body. 


Pe 


Or how can one enter into the 
house of the strong man, and spoil 
his goods, except he first bind the 
strong manP Matthew 12: 29 


To bind the devil is pre-requisite 
to thwarting his plans in our lives. 
“Bind the strong man,” and his con- 
federates will eventually surrender. 
Jesus Christ gets at the roots of evil 
when He through His Spirit binds 
the arch-enemy and “casts out” his 
confederates who play havoc with 
men’s souls. After overcoming de- 
mons for a while in sin’s outposts, 
Jesus “descended into hell” to com- 
plete salvation in the stronghold of 
Satan, and thence arose to “proclaim 


,deliverance to the captives” whom 


He came to free. 
+ + + 


Whosoever shall speak against 
the Holy Spirit, it shall not be for- 
given him, neither in this world, nor 
in that which is to come. 


Matthew 12: 32 


THE burnt-out bulb can be re- 
placed, but the mysterious energy of 
electricity itself is beyond man’s 
making. The power of the Holy 
Spirit, mightier than all physical 
energy, and essential to all spiritual 
expression, is beyond man’s crea- 
tion. Hinder the inflow of His life, 
and spiritual death ensues. In mental 
asylums are many obsessed with the 
belief that they have committed “the 
unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost.” ‘They no doubt err; for their 
sins, like the breakable bulbs from 
which the little lights go out, have 


not destroyed the fundamental con- 
tact with the source of grace and 
love. Only when the link of faith is 
permanently severed by persistent 
rejection of the Holy Spirit and stub- 
born defiance of God’s will does dead 
callousness result. 


+ + + 


Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. 
Matthew 12: 34 


WHEN Jesus called the hypocritical 
scribes and Pharisees the “off-spring 
of vipers,” He used a striking simile; 
but there was no diplomacy in it such 
as is expected of one addressing the 
leaders in a community. A strange 
contradiction it seems when Jesus 
asks whether His enemies, “being 
evil,” can “speak good things,” and 
then in the same sentence uses such 
harsh words Himself. Ideas were 
His instruments which cut deep into 
the soul, with conviction or benedic- 
tion. The wisdom and sincerity of 
His utterances—His Word rather 
than His words—is what matters. 


+ + + 


Either make the tree good, and its 
fruit good; or make the tree cor- 
rupt, and its fruit corrupt: for the 
tree is known by its fruit. 

Matthew 12: 33 


An old apple orchard was run- 
down and diseased, the apples runty 
and rotten. I asked the owner who 
had recently acquired it why he 
bought such an apple graveyard. He 
replied that a few seasons’ spraying 
would restore most of the trees, 
which were formerly prolific and 
bore a fine variety of apples. To 
make the fruit of one’s life good, the 
tree must be continually renewed 
with the baptism of God’s grace. His 
Spirit alone can give life where 
death had reigned. 


PRAYER 

Our Heavenly Father, we look at 
the dangers which threaten us, and 
we are afraid. We look to Thee, read 
Thy Word, and are strengthened and 
comforted. To Thee we commend 
ourselves and all that is ours. Guard 
and guide us by Thy Spirit that we 
may live courageously and die vic- 
toriously; through Christ. Amen. 


The Lutheran 
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HOLY WARFARE 


THE pastor unraveled the text, 
“Overcome evil with good.” His 
fidelity to Scriptural truth and his 
interpretation along idealistic lines 
were admirable. But his failure to 
apply the truth concretely to a world 
at war was noticeable. When St. 
Paul gave his high-level advice, the 
world was at peace. Christians were 
not called upon to bear arms against 
a ruthless enemy. Would he have 
given the same admonition if he 
were living today? 

The gospel of the apostles’ time is 
the same as that which we still pro- 
claim. Each age has its peculiar 
problems and each interpreter has 
his distinctive approach and applica- 
tion; but the principles enunciated 
are the same yesterday, today, and 
forever. As the gospel is above all 
human limitations, so its confessors 
and ministers should strive to rise 
above all petty prejudices and nar- 
rowness in viewing and teaching the 
truth. 

Fortunate is the minister of the 
gospel if he lives in a Christian land 
and is allowed freedom of expres- 
sion. Fortunate is the chaplain if in 
time of war he is allowed liberty to 
expound the truth in accordance 
with his religious beliefs, provided 
only his preaching is in no way sub- 


» versive. But if a confessor of the 


faith has the misfortune to minister 
in an unfriendly country or to suf- 
fer for righteousness’ sake, the same 
unfaltering testimony should still be 
given, even unto martyrdom. In 
spite of persecution many of the 
early Christians faced death cou- 
rageously and remained true to the 
motto, “Overcome evil with good.” 

In apostolic times the world was 
not engaged in international combat, 
but warfare of a different nature 
was waged against Christianity from 
its beginning. Jewish legalism, 
Greek philosophy, and heathen 
idolatry each opposed the Christian 
way. Godless rulers persecuted the 
disciples of Jesus. Yet the Founder 
of Christianity never drew the sword, 
and advised His disciples to follow 
His example. , 

In commissioning His followers, 
however, Jesus advised an aggres- 
sive policy. To go into all the na- 
tions and preach the gospel to an 
unfriendly world invited antagonism 
of a deep-seated nature. He was a 
pacifist, but by no means a passivist. 
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To “overcome” bespeaks anything 
but a passive attitude. His uncom- 
promising opposition to sin under 
every guise surpassed the aggres- 
siveness of all the forces of evil. 


SPIRITUAL APPRAISAL 


A CORRECT appraisal of the enemy 
is requisite in any warfare. In phys- 
ical combat the seriousness of the 
menace and the strength of the 
enemy are primary considerations. 
In spiritual warfare the appraisal is 
even more far-reaching and inclu- 
sive. It goes beyond what is ap- 
parent and seeks the hidden factors 
that determine ultimate victory or 
defeat. In evaluating thus the pres- 
ent world conflict, the spiritual ap- 
praisal not only recognizes the evi- 
dent evils in autocratic government, 
in undue regimentation, or even in 
cruel conquest and oppression, but 
it goes deeper into a consideration 


of the controlling forces which un-. 


derlie an evil order and make wars 
inevitable. 

This spiritual appraisal takes into 
account the sinful nature of man that 
holds the germs of selfishness, jeal- 
ousy, avarice, hate, cruelty, and con- 
sequent aggressive warfare. The 
spirit of militarism rather than its 
overt acts is seen as the underlying 
evil to be overcome. The atheistic 


attitude and false ideology of com- 
munism rather than its social, po- 


litical, and economic aspects are to 
be eliminated as menaces to right 
thinking and godly living. Chris- 
tianity deals primarily with inner 
spiritual realities. 
Jesus recognized the universality 
of sin and did not put His stamp of 
approval on any one race or nation 
to the exclusion of others. He and 
His followers did not engage in any 
political controversy or align them- 
selves with any particular social 
movement or moral reform. Evil was 
to be attacked wherever found, un- 
der whatsoever guise or condition. 
The usual method of man is to 
divide vertically according to na- 
tional. bounds and peculiarities; the 
method of Jesus is to separate all 
mankind by horizontal lines that 
mark the under-strata of evil from 
the upper-strata of good. And the 
line of cleavage is not drawn by hu- 
man effort only, but mainly by the 
operation of faith. By faith one 
climbs out of the bad into the better 
toward the best. There may seem to 


be a twilight zone between the good 
and evil, but God makes the line 
definite through the grace of Jesus 
Christ and the confession of faith 
that enrolls the true seeker in the 
definite citizenship of His Kingdom. 


OPPOSING .KINGDOMS 


JEsuS drew a distinct line of sep- 
aration when He said, “He that is 
not with me is against me; and he 
that gathereth not with me scatter- 
eth.” “With” or “against,” “gather- 
eth” or “scattereth,”’ admits of no 
neutrality, no middle ground, no 
“twilight zone” in which one won- 
ders whether he is in the realm of 
darkness or of light. 

In drawing the arbitrary line, 
Jesus referred primarily to the two 
opposing spiritual kingdoms headed 
respectively by Himself and Satan. 
To doubt the reality of a spiritual 
universe and the existence of spirits, 
good and evil, is to disregard in- 
numerable statements of Holy Scrip- 
ture. To deny the relation of those 
spirits with persons and events on 
this earth is to overlook the un- 
mistakable evidence contained in 
both the Old and New Testaments. 
To say that their contact was in the 
past only, is to predicate a changed 
attitude on their part or to minimize 
the need of their aid for our time as 
against the times of the ancients. If 
their ability to contact and aid mor- 
tals remains constant through the 
ages, and if the same need of their 
spiritual help continues for each 
succeeding generation, then the sad 
alternative would be left to assume 
a lapse in their interest in our behalf. 

A definite acceptance, therefore, of 
the statements of Scripture and a 
rational understanding of the other- 
wise unexplainable facts of human 
experience compel the student of the 
Word and life to a positive belief in 
a spiritual universe peopled by dis- 
embodied spirits under the domina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit on the one 
hand or opposed to His will on the 
other. If we accept realistically the 
facts confronting us in the physical 
realm, let us as realistically accept 
the revelations concerning the spir- 
itual universe and its vital relation 
to human life and conduct. 


These two facing pages are pre- 
sented for meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D:, Salem, Virginia. 
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Lotro44 the Dosh 


On the basis of assignments of 
space in this issue, it could be said 
that obituaries excel in importance. 
The brief records of their lives re- 
mind the Church of the work done 
by Missionaries Uhl and Machetzki, 
by retired Pastors N. S. Thorlaksson 
and J. W. Shannon, and the widows 
of Pastors Paul Ludwig and Rein- 
hold Kessler. All these servants of 
our Lord had earned the esteem and 
affection of their fellow believers. 
That they have entered into the rest 
promised those who have finished 
their course tempers sorrow with 
the knowledge that they have not 
lived in vain. Esteem for their labors 
and the affection of kinfolk, friends, 
and fellow laborers continue as an 
inheritance among us. 


PRESIDENTS OF SYNODS 

THE LUTHERAN is indebted to Dr. 
W. H. Greever, secretary of the U. L. 
C. A., for the “appreciation” on page 
2 of this issue of the executives of 
“four Southern synods,” whose pic- 
tures adorn page 1. These synods 
are not organically united: their as- 
sociation for the church paper arises 
primarily from their custom of hold- 
ing their annual conventions prior 
to the beginning of Lent. Their sis- 
ter groups, the Florida and Missis- 
sippi meetings, are later in the 
church year. 

‘Secretary Greever is by birth a 
Virginian, but the greater part of his 
ministerial activities were in South 
Carolina. He had two parishes in 
Columbia, S. C.; and when elected 
secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church, he was a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Southern Theological 
Seminary, located in that city. A 
very fruitful portion of his talent 
and energy was given to the publi- 
cation work of the former United 
Synod of the South, the equipment 
for which was in Columbia, but 
which served all the synods of that 
general body and overflowed into 
the ‘entire area of Lutheranism in 
America. 
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Dr. Greever was elected secretary 
of the U. L. C. A. at Philadelphia in 
the 1932 convention. Upon the firm 
foundations of that office and its 
articulations established by his pred- 
ecessor, Dr. M. G. G. Scherer, he 
has built a notable structure of sec- 
retarial efficiency. And by building 
we mean those numerous extensions 
in contacts and in administration 
that have kept pace with the expan- 
sion of the U. L. C. A., or have 
helped to lead its growth in influ- 
ence. 4 


SUPER-WEALTHY PERSONS 


AmoncG the statements made by 
American journals which came to 
our notice concerning the death of 
J. Pierpont Morgan was the com- 
ment, “The news caused no financial 
flurry in the American stock mar- 
ket.” It was also said of this business 
Titan that he was a good man and 
was an exemplary citizen of his 


‘country, whose vast wealth and busi- 
ness influence were used at times of’ 


national and of international crises 
to avert extreme economic disasters. 
Whatever may be one’s view of great 
aggregations of wealth in private 
ownership, the inference is logical 
that in our capitalistic economy indi- 
viduals at least occasionally have 
rescued basic enterprises from ruin 
by exerting the power of their 
wealth and of the confidence vested 
in them. 

Mr. Morgan’s death and the conse- 
quent press stories of his career were 
published when a bill was passed by 
the House of Representatives revok- 
ing an executive order by President 
Roosevelt that subjected net incomes 
of $25,000 or more to a tax of 100 
per cent. The obvious purpose of 
such a tax is the limitation -of the 
incomes of the few persons whose 
shrewd use of war-made opportuni- 
ties enabled them to become multi- 
millionaires. Persons whose recol- 
lections reach back to the decade 
following 1918 will remember the 
discontent engendered when the 


public learned that numerous indi- 
viduals and corporations had used 
the nation’s perils to enrich them- 
selves, often by methods within the 
law but unfair. It can well be that 
an effort to curb “predatory wealth” 
is back of the present administra- 
tion’s policies. 


Objections Registered 

But the executive order very 
promptly brought objections from 
unexpected sources. THE LUTHERAN 
has received communications which 
cite the undoubted fact that many of 
the most valuable institutions and 
endowment funds came into exist- 
ence by means of the donations and 
bequests of financial geniuses. The 
fact is that for a while church and 
state were quite smug in their asser- 
tion of expectations from the holders 
of great aggregations of wealth. 
When a multimillionaire died and 
his will was without assignments to 
benevolent activities, his reputation 
suffered. On the other hand, the as- 
signment of capital to the endow- 
ment of religious, educational, san- 
itary, and cultural purposes was 
rather warmly approved. The man- 
ner of acquiring riches and the tight 
hold upon them during life were 
“stricken from the record.” It was 
the practical assumption that a very 
good use was made of a special talent 
of amassing a fortune and turning 
it in bulk to perpetuate one or more 
worthy causes. 

It would be base ingratitude to cite 
names of persons whose estates are 
administered under trusts to provide 
support for worthy enterprises..Some 
of them have been of incalculable 
value to beneficiaries, communities, 
and even races. But legislation 
backed by public opinion has antag- 
onized both the opportunities to mul- 
tiply the wealth of individuals and 
corporations. Income and inheritance 
taxes have made great inroads on 
“swollen fortunes.” In recent years 
the value of endowment has been 
greatly lowered by the reduced rate 
of interest paid on investments. 


Incipient Socialism 

The opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
effort to have $25,000 the maximum 
income is partly due to a conviction 
that a few individuals have capacity 
to earn’a larger sum annually than 
this amount. There is also the pro- 
posal-that’ institutions of service will 
be starved into inefficiency or driven 
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to accept government support and 
therefore government control. Such 
a fate would spell socialism, and 
socialism in the long run is govern- 
ment by a class and eventually by a 
dictator. 

The practical alternative is sup- 
port by those interested in and bene- 
fited by the institution. The church 
is safe when its expenditures are 
supplied by many giving as they are 
able. The schools, the hospitals, 
charitable organizations need have 
no fears if they are enabled by an- 
nual gifts to meet the cost of opera- 
tion, of replacements, and of addi- 
tions to the plant, if larger service 
calls for such. In short, the people 
can maintain control if they co-oper- 
ate in support as well as in use of 
their institutions. We Lutherans in 
North America have been slow to 
grasp this principle, with resultant 
weaknesses in our activities. 


ANY SISTERS, SOLDIER? 


WiespreAD publicity, given by 
military and civilian authorities to 
the increased number of young girls 
on city streets late at night, the com- 
mon spectacle of intoxicated men in 
uniform, all too often accompanied 
by young women, and the flare-up of 
social disease. Such may be the in- 
evitable product of training citizens 
for defending their country in a 
great war. Certainly the require- 
ments of discipline, the discomforts 
of camp, barracks, and cruise life, 
plus the separations from home and 
the community, combine to produce 
discontent. The desire to break loose 
or to break out—to get to the “East 
of Suez,” as Kipling once called it— 
is not beyond the imagination of 
even an elderly clergyman. The 
civilians in a community are inclined 
toward a degree of leniency for sol- 
diers and sailors “on leave” that they 
would. not exhibit for the misde- 
meanors of what we must call, in 
this connection, ordinary people. 

But we cannot suppress an inquiry 
as to the degree of license which is 
granted persons in uniform. Sup- 
pose instead of thinking only of the 
warrants to disregard all ethical 
standards, one undertakes to ap- 
praise the consequences that follow 
in the train of “free conduct” while 
on leave. It is probably true that 
many young girls deliberately fre- 
quent the thoroughfares of towns 
and cities near military training cen- 
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ters and practically offer themselves 
to aid the men in uniform have a 
good time. It is not probable that the 
extremes of license are contemplated 
when such adventures are planned 
and begun. It is, however, the com- 
mon testimony of the police and 
magistrates that liquor leads to the 
removal of the restraints of modesty 
and virtue and to the beginnings of 
a life by which girls are unfitted for 
normal domestic happiness. In many 
instances the medical authorities re- 
port disease and lowered morale 
among the men, further evidence of 
the evils done. 

If those who are the personnel in 
this injury to the youth of the nation 
were morons or degenerates, one 
might deem the situation beyond in- 
fluence. But the males involved are 
those young citizens to whom the 
destiny of a proud and idealizing na- 
tion is entrusted. They are equipped 
with death-dealing weapons. They 
protect our flag with their lives. 
They merit and receive a multitude 
of favors. We civilians accept con- 
siderable diminution of our priv- 
ileges for the sake of their capacity 
to defend democracy against the sort 
of government that has no place for 
the rights and private virtues of the 
individual. And they are justifying 
our confidence in them by courage 
and patriotism on many fields of 
battle. 


Conduct Unworthy 

It is their capacity to sacrifice life, 
if need be, to a great cause that jus- 
tifies the question of their attitude 
toward their own countrymen or 
more specifically their own country 
women. It does not make sense to 
suppose that they deliberately allow 
their uniforms to be the means to de- 
stroy the virtue of girls—even though 
these “teen-aged” youth invite 
temptations and lack the strength of 
character to resist seduction. One is 
persuaded that a factor in moral 
training is obscured or omitted in 
“the making of a soldier.” One sadly 
recalls the tradition that has come 
down from the times of the profes- 
sional soldier—the man whose prince 
could sell him to a neighboring ruler, 
since his loyalty was given to his 
paymaster. It was this practice that 
put military life into disrepute and 
made the soldier the victim of sus- 
picion when out of the line of battle. 

But America and Canada depend 
for national protection on their cit- 


izens. Surely the soldiers do not 
think properly. If they do, they will 
not deem themselves faultless in the 
mistreatment of some other soldiers’ 
young sisters or of neighbors’ 
daughters. 


The Southern Mountains 
and Their People 


(Continued from page 7) 


In the first place there are too many 
of them in widely scattered places to 
be accounted for by the breakdown 
theory. It would require too many 
broken axles—a hardly fair reflec- 
tion on the wagon-building ability of 
those master builders, the colonial 
wheelwrights. 

Until comparatively recent years 
the axles of heavy wagons were con- 
structed of wood. Suppose an axle 
did break in the crossing of the 
mountains. It would be a very help- 
less pioneer who could not with his 
axe hew out a new axle from the un< 
limited supply of wood. 

As for the oxen dying—oxen are. 
the hardiest draft animals known to 
man. They successfully survive the- 
long treks of Central Africa where- 
even mules and donkeys quickly 
succumb. In the southern mountains. 
the oxen would have an unlimited’ 
supply of green vegetation for food,. 

However, we should not discount: 
the breakdown theory entirely. Some- 
accidents no doubt did occur and’ 
some families probably settled in the- 
mountains because of such accidents, 

On the other hand, it is my sincere- 
belief that most southern mountain, 
families settled in the mountains be-. 
cause “they wanted to.” 

The major portion of the emigra<. 
tion across the mountains was Eng-. 
lish and Scotch, some of whom orig=. 
inated in western and southwestern: 
England and in the Scottish High= 
lands. These people would find sec~ 
tions in the southern mountains 
which reminded them keenly of their 
native heath and hills. The sight of 
mountain tarns, vales, and rugged 
heights would appease to an extent 
a feeling of homesickness. 

Therefore, I believe that these peo< 
ple settled in the southern mountaing 
because they love the mountains, 
and I believe that their descendants 
continue to live in the mountains for 
the very same reason: they love the 
mountains. 
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John and Peter Quit Fishing to Become Christ's Apostles 
John 1: 29-42; Mark I: 16-20. The Sunday School Lesson for April 4 


Wuen portions of the Bible are chosen for study by the senior members 
of our Sunday schools, the completed list is sufficient for a period of seven 
years. Thus a maximum of coverage of the Bible is obtained with a min- 
imum of overlapping. Then each of the years is subdivided into thirteen 
“installments.” The divisions of the civil year are not named, nor is exclu- 


sive regard given to the Church Year’s divisions and subdivisions. 


But 


quartering the year’s weeks into groups, beginning with the first Sundays 


of January, April, July, and October, 
affords opportunity to give due prom- 
inence to Christmas, Epiphany, and the 
Sundays after Trinity. The movable 
seasons, Lent, Easter, and Pentecost, 
involve adjustments. 

As was noted in the studies of the 
lessons for the first quarter of 1943— 
January 3 to March 28—the lesson 
texts, with one exception, were taken 
from the Gospel of St. John and were 
such portions of his writing as gave 
prominence to the great doctrines of 
Christian revelation which were the 
targets for unbelief in the first century. 
The second quarter, beginning with 
Sunday, April 4, also draws largely 
upon what John has written. But a dif- 
ferent basis of selection has been used. 
The subject for the thirteen excerpts 
is “Life and Letters of Peter and John.” 
The objective of the studies is thus in- 
dicated as being a combination of the 
biography, the apostolic connections, 
and the results of their apostolic labors. 


The Mission of John 

Schaff, in Volume I of his History of 
the Christian Church, has written a 
comparison of Peter, Paul, and John 
which is a kind of snapshot of their re- 
spective characters. Schaff calls Peter 
the Jewish apostle of authority, and 
Paul the Gentile apostle of freedom. 
“Both these men,” he writes, “were 
masterbuilders, one in laying the foun- 
dation, the other in rearing the super- 
structure of the Church of Christ 
against which the gates of hell can 
never prevail. But,” he continues, 
“there remained a most important addi- 
tional work to be done, a work of union 
and consolidation.” Fitted for this dis- 
tinctive activity was John, “the apostle 
of love, the bosom friend of Jesus.” 

What we have quoted from the great 
church historian was derived by him 
from his reading of the New Testament. 
When one turns to the narratives them- 
selves, whether they be the Gospels or 
the Epistles, one is struck by the 
meagerness of the biographical records 
of these two greatest of the apostles. 
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This is the more striking because, in- 
sofar as John is concerned, he had the 
opportunity to tell with some definite- 
ness the place of his birth, the training 
of his youth, and a statement of the 
motives which led him to forsake the 
business of fishing to become an apostle 
of the Lord. 


The Testimony of Experience 

The fourth Gospel, from the point 
of view of biography, begins very 
abruptly, and yet it has in its intro- 
ductory sentences indications that its 
author was a man of mature mind and 
of experience with. the religious and 
philosophical popular thinking of his 
day. He proposed to defend against all 
comers the infinite perfection of the 
divinity and of the humanity of Him 
Whom he chose to be his Master. 

The first one of the earth earthy, who 
enters into the picture as he, a man of 
ninety or more, introduced his Gospel, 
was a certain John, who, because he 
engaged in baptizing those who ac- 
cepted his message, is known as John 
the Baptist. Immediately following a 
brief description of what this John said 
and did for the multitudes of his day 
is the incident of the approach of one 
whom John the Baptist identified with 
the sentence, “Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” Then occurred the baptism of 
our Lord and the sign from heaven 
that identified him and offered the 
promise of a future day of Pentecost 
in.the symbol of the dove. 

There is evidence that the future 
disciple and apostle, John the evan- 
gelist, knew enough about the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist to have been 
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one of the crowds that went to hear 
his message. Then one day, after the 
portion of the company whose chief 
motive was curiosity had dispersed and 
when two of the disciples of John the 
Baptist were waiting with him, their 
prophet bade them, “Behold the Lamb 
of God.” That was what John consid- 
ered the beginning of his preparation 
for the work in which he became en- 
gaged for the three score years allotted 
him yet to live. 

One reverts to the analysis of John’s 
character. He was of the quiet, medita- 
tive, responsible, perhaps conservative 
type of disposition that fitted him, by 
the help of companionship with our 
Lord and inspiration by the Holy Spirit 
following Pentecost, to earn the name, 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and 
to develop the doctrine of the love of 
God to a degree in advance of its pres- 
entation by any other of the writers for 
the New Testament. He could do this 
because it had been deeply developed 
in him by direct contacts. 


His Partner and Companion 

For the second of these twelve 
apostles to whom attention will be 
given during the second quarter of the 
year 1943, those scheduling portions of 
Scripture name Peter and cite the first 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Mark for 
the Scripture text to be read and med- 
itated upon. We quote again from 
Schaff’s History to delineate the char- 
acter of this “spokesman for the apos- 
tles.” Schaff writes: “No character in 
the New Testament is brought before 
us in such lifelike colors, with all his 
virtues and faults, as that of Peter.” 
Schaff continues: “We may distinguish 
three stages in his development: in the 
Gospels the human nature of Simon 
appears most prominently; the Acts 
unfolds the divine mission of Peter in 
the founding of the Church; in his 
Epistles we see the complete triumph 
of divine grace. He was the strongest 
and the weakest of the twelve. 

“As to his official position in the 
Church, Peter stood from the beginning 
at the head of the Jewish apostles, not 
in a partisan sense, but in a large- 
hearted spirit of moderation and com- 
prehension.” It has been further com- 
mented that no personage in all history 
and no character in the entire Bible 
has been so much magnified, misrep- 
resented, and misused for doctrinal and 
hierarchical ends as the plain fisher- 
man of Galilee who stands at the head 
of the apostolic church. 
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ky pies Yohn Teaver 
A LIFE OF PRAISE — Acts 2: 44-47 


“THe early churches grew because 
the Christians were happier than other 
people,” so wrote P. Whitwell Wilson. 
Prof. George H. Gilbert adds: “Not be- 
cause of their faithfulness to the tem- 
ple, for the scribes were also faithful 
there; not because of the breaking of 
bread, for that was private; nor, finally 
because of the ‘habit of praise; but 
rather because of the spirit of gladness 
and serenity that pervaded their lives.” 
It was not the chanting of hymns of 
praise loud enough to reach the ears of 
passersby on the streets, but the over- 
flowing hearts of the Christians, so full 
of joy at their release from the burdens 
of sin that their lives became incarnated 
peace. 

In reading Acts 2 we usually reverse 
the order in importance. We make the 
socialization of property the emphatic 
thing in the story. The attempt at hav- 
ing goods in common was a result of 
happiness of heart, not the cause. It 
was the natural expression of their 
complete ‘faith in the power of Christ 
to save. There was no place in their 
hearts for worry and care. Security 
for the future did not depend on pen- 
sions, life insurance or governmental 
provisions. Security came from within, 
where Christ had taken over the mas- 
tery of their lives. No wonder they 
were happy. Nothing outside of them 
could steal away this happiness. They 
might be slaves, but they would do 
their menial tasks in such a spirit of 
joy that their masters would ask them- 
selves, “What have these people that 


~ we do not have?” 


This was Jesus’ recipe for the growth 
of the church. It would not extend its 
influence through the world if the dis- 
ciples were occupied in contending for 
' their rights. The contagion of happi- 
ness would spread from life to life until 
Christianity conquered the world. 


Good for the Church 


Evidently, then, Jesus laid emphasis 
on the spirit of praise that the church 
should grow. It is good for the church 

to have members who have found the 

secret of a happy life. They are the 
best salesmen for Christianity. Life is 
a sad business for uncounted millions of 
people, when their faith offers no power 
to lift them above their present trials, 
nor any hope to lead them on. 
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As quoted from Mr. Wilson in our 
very first sentence, “The early churches 
grew because the Christians were hap- 
pier than other people.” If we could 
see the drab, cheerless lives of the 
average person in the days of the Ro- 
man Empire, we would understand why 
the little group of happy-hearted Chris- 
tians was a constant source of amaze- 
ment. “How these Christians love one 
another,” was the surprised comment 
of one of the Roman emperors. They 
were happy from within. 

Everything that happened: to them 
from without seemed calculated to 
dampen their good spirits. They were 
persecuted, misunderstood, laughed at, 
and treated with every possible injus- 
tice. Men of the world delight in tak- 
ing advantage of idealism. Every pos- 
sible test was laid upon them, but they 
preserved their inner calm even in 
death before the arena lions. No won- 
der that Christianity spread. Masters 
accepted the Saviour of their slaves, 
officers found the faith of their Chris- 
tian soldiers, neighbors were led to the 
altar where the Christians they knew 
best were finding the secret of true 
happiness. 

Is this true today? The world is not 
different. It is still seeking happiness 
where it cannot be found. When the 
ban on gas for pleasure trips strikes 
the habits of life of millions of our 
American people, perhaps some of them 
will discover too that happiness is not 
something to go to, something that must 
be found outside of ourselves but that 
it is the overflow of a heart at peace 
with God. Why have they not found 
the error of their ways by contrast with 
the lives of their Christian neighbors? 
Alas, their Christian neighbors are too 
much like them. 


Good for the Christian 


Christ taught the way of praise not 
only because it was the best means for 
the extension of His kingdom. It was that 
—and we would do well to remember 
it. But all the precepts of Christianity 
are intended for the good of men’s 
souls. They are never merely mechan- 
ical means for the growth of the 
church. 

Praise is the expression of inner hap- 
piness. The Christian’s face should be 
like a lighted window. It shows how 


happy the heart is when Christ pos- 
sesses it. Expression is necessary for 
the health of faith. The processes of 
education take this fact into account. 
The student is constantly called upon to 
express truth through speech, through 
writing, through drawing and through 
all the possible means of expression. 
We only really know what we can tell. 
The very fact of telling increases our 
knowledge. So with praise. The more 
we thank and praise God for His good- 
ness to us, the more His goodness will 
mean to us. Faces alight with good 
will, hands and feet busy with cheerful 
tasks of service, these are all aids to 
the growth of the soul. They are like 
exercise for the muscles. The sharing 
of possessions in the early church, 
helped to increase the praise of God in 
their hearts. If we do not show the 
happiness we should, perhaps we need 
to take the simple recipe, “Do some- 
thing for somebody quick!” Unselfish 
service is a means to help joy grow. 


Pleasing to God 


The one thing we can do for God is 
to praise Him. He needs nothing else 
that we can give Him and our sac- 
rifices do not please Him unless they 
are the fruit of thankful hearts. Is it 
speaking too much in the terms of hu- 
manity to say that God is longing for 
the appreciation of His children? The 
very word Father given to God implies 
this. Any father forgets the cost of the 
care of his children when they return 
him their sincere thanks. How much 
do we please God with our praises? Do 
the hymns we sing, the prayers we 
pray, the services we attend express the 
deep abiding sense of thanksgiving to 
God for our salvation in Christ? If not, 
we would better be silent. 

“Rejoice in the Lord, always,” is the 
precept of Paul. Praise for the Chris- 
tian, is praise to Christ: The Christian’s 
joy is rooted, not in circumstances, but 
in Christ. Dr. Leslie Weatherhead tells 
of the father who, hearing a noise in 
the room where his little son was asleep, 
went in to see what was wrong. The 
child heard his step and started to cry. 
Then the father turned the electric 
torch he was carrying on his own face’ 
and the little lad immediately stopped 
his crying with a shout, “It’s you, 
father.” In the darkness of our present 
warring world we need to have the 
spotlight of faith turned on the face of 
the Father. That alone will turn our 
tears into laughter, that alone will 
make our faces shine with truest joy. 
Let the light of faith burn brightly in 
your soul and your life will show forth 
the light within to your neighbors, and 
to your God. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, April 4. Next 

topic, A Life of Sacrifice. 
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Call for Courageous Leadership 
The Church in Disrepute. By Bernard Iddings Bell. Harper and Brothers. 152 


pages. $1.50. 


WE who love the church are apt to recoil at the title of this thought- 
provoking book. As Lutherans, however, we should remember that we were 
born into an atmosphere of protest, and that the design of Luther was from 
within to stay the corruption and decay that hindered the church from 


fulfilling its mission. 


Dr. Bell believes we are living in a collapsing world, ruined by men’s 
pride, ambition, lust for goods and the desire to dominate. The world does 
not know better, but the church does. His quarrel is that instead of wit- 
nessing to God and to right relations with God through Christ, the church 
sinks itself in the mechanics of organization and convention. 


Dr. Bell interprets the morality of 
Jesus as based on these convictions: 
1. The things which most matter are 
beyond the power of the grave to de- 
stroy. Earthly happiness may well be 
sacrificed for the sake of spiritual in- 
tegrity. 2. All men are brothers, made 
to live for one another. 3. It is better 
to serve than be served. 4. Enemies are 
to be loved. In the light of that teach- 
ing of Christ, the church’s moralists 
face the problem of war. 5. Utopia is 
not a hope of the future. The building 
of a better world is the task of the 
present generation. 6. Children are the 
most important of all people, and their 
nurture is the first concern. 7. It is im- 
moral to lay up riches with the inten- 
tion of buying exemption from the 
common lot of useful and productive 
labor. 

The author complains bitterly about 
the ineptitude of the church’s teaching 
—the more in the face of the American 
public school system, with its theories 
that there are no absolute standards set 
by God, and that man ought to test his 
actions not by whether they are right 
or wrong, but by expediency. His an- 
swer is that the church must maintain 


Explaining Shinto 

Modern Japan and Shinto National- 
ism. By Dr. D. C. Holtom. University 
of Chicago Press. 178 pages. $2. 

Dr. Hottom was for thirty years a 
missionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in Japan, pro- 
fessor of Church History and Chris- 
tianity in several colleges in Japan, a 
recognized authority on Japanese 
Shinto, and author of books and mag- 
azine articles. 

The author presents what is usually 
considered very dry and “foreign” mat- 
ter in a form that is assimilable by the 
average reader. The main thesis is that 
—in spite of the official and semi-of- 
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its own schools “which will teach every 
subject from a Godward point of view; 
which will help the children to see God 
in nature, God in history, God in the 
studio and music room, God every- 
where, and to see themselves in terms 
of God’s design.” 

Certainly the church’s mission is to 
change life. It can properly be adjudged 
on this count, the extent to which it is 
a factor in the lives of the people. Per- 
haps this can best be effected not so 
much by waging unceasing warfare 
against the world as by building great 
qualities of soul into the life of its 
members, and then working out into 
the world through the enterprises of 
the Gospel. God’s word is a hammer 
and a fire; but it is chiefly a seed, 
leaven, salt, light and life. These are 
faith’s true processes. 

But the demand of the day is for 
courageous and adventurous leader- 
ship, and the church needs to cultivate 
the spirit of heroism and self-devotion. 
For too long the church has been satis- 
fied with survival. Its mission is con- 
quest. Dr. Bell drives this home in a 
compelling way. W. C. ScHAEFFER. 


ficial assertions of spokesmen of the 
Japanese Department of Education, and 
Japanese scholars to the contrary— 
Japanese State Shinto is a religion, with 
all the earmarks of a religion: divin- 
ities, priesthood, prayer, and an elabo- 
rate system of theology and liturgy; 
that, in fact, it is the state religion; that 
both Christianity and Buddhism have 
compromised with it, thereby losing or 
risking the ultimate loss of their dis- 
tinctive spirit and doctrines; that Shinto 
is completely identified with and 
wedded to statecraft, and consequently 
the Shinto shrine accompanies Jap- 
anese arms wherever they go on their 
mission of conquest for the extension 
of Japan’s “beneficent” reign. 


The facts adduced are substantiated 
by careful and full documentation in 
the form of translations from the state- 
ments and writings of authoritative 
sources. These translations are among 
the most valuable features of the book, 
as much of the material is herein of- 
fered to the English reader for the 
first time. 

The clarity and cogency of the argu- 
ment are impressive. One feels, how- 
ever, that for those of us who have 
lived in Japan during the past ten years. 
and witnessed the unquestioned “com-— 
promising attitude” of many Christians. 
under the pressure of the present Jap- 
anese nationalistic machine, Dr. Holtom 
has not presented the whole of the pic- 
ture. More might be said regarding 
liberal thought both inside and outside 
the Christian Church, which for the 
present is under cover. The truth is 
that the real views of the Christians as 
a whole—one strongly suspects—are 
inarticulate. Theoretically the com- 
promise of Christianity may appear 
complete and abject—actually the fact 
may be otherwise. 

With this caution in regard to the 
reader’s making what to the western 
mind may appear logical and inevitable 
inferences, we may say that this is the 
best thing in English for the serious 
inquirer into the subject of the relation 
between Shinto and Japanese national- 
ism. Students of comparative religion 
and all those interested in foreign mis- 
sions will want to read Dr. Holtom’s 
book. Epwarp T. Horn. 


Lancaster History 


The History of the Lancaster Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent 
States, together with the Histories of its 
Congregations. Published by the Con- 
ference at Lebanon, Pa. 397 pages. 

A USEFUL addition has been made to 
the literature of local Lutheran history 
in Pennsylvania by the publication of 
this volume. Believing that it had the 
right “to participate in a unique man- 
ner in the bicentennial celebration of 
the arrival of the Rev. Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg in America,” the Lancaster 
Conference prepared this history. 

The volume contains a few pages on 
Muhlenberg, a compressed sketch of 
Franklin College, a brief chronicle of 
the conference itself, and several pages 
devoted to statistics and church auxil- 
iaries. The rest of the book—roughly 
350 of its 400 pages—contains historical 


sketches of the fifty-six congregations | 


now in the conference. The volume is 
richly illustrated with reproductions of 
church exteriors and interiors and with 
portraits of the present pastors. 

‘ T. G. Tapprrr. 
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LATEST AND LAST 


U. L. C. A. Action on Contributory Pension Plan at Louisville 
By GEORGE L. RINKLIFF, Board Member 


Dr. Grorcre H. GERBERDING, in his admirable treatise on the priesthood 
of believers, sets forth the doctrine that laymen may admonish the clergy in 
the interest of the furtherance of the work of the church. May I then, fol- 
lowing so competent an authority, address at least some of the ministers of 
the United Lutheran Church concerning a subject upon which, while not 
claiming the last word, I feel moved to offer suggestions? 


Had I not known the men so well, I 
could have interpreted what I have re- 
cently heard some ministers say about 
the Contributory Pension Plan adopted 
at the Louisville convention, as dis- 
paragement of the United Lutheran 
Church. The action of the Louisville 
convention was more than the outcome 
of years of discussion, years: of work 
for some individuals, and even years of 
waiting, within the United Lutheran 
Church. It was a milestone in another 
sense. When the Louisville convention 
finally adopted the plan, the United 
Lutheran Church became the latest and 
last of the larger Lutheran bodies in 
America—the latest and last of all the 
larger evangelical constituencies in 
America—to adopt a contributory pen- 
sion plan for ministers. Such a con- 
summation must have significance. 

The action at Louisville may well be 
considered a pronouncement of mature 
judgment by the United Lutheran 
Church. It was not the first try at the 
matter. It was not a step in a direction 
never before taken by anyone. It was 
a decision in view of experience, and 
after a careful search for what experi- 
ence pointed to as the best practically 
available. 


Results, Not Theories 


That search covered the field of 
evangelical ecclesiastical organization 
in America. If the action taken seems 
belated, there is another side to be con- 
sidered. It was possible in that final, if 
belated, action, to rely more upon the 
practical results obtained by others 
than upon theory. 

That is not saying, of course, that 
perfection was achieved. Perfection 
cannot be claimed for human planning 
and execution of the work of the 
church in any field. 

But to admit lack of perfection is one 
thing—to assert insignificance is some- 
thing else. 

The ministers to whose comment 
upon the contributory pension plan I 
have referred, seemed unanimous in 
the opinion, however, that in this case 
the Church had done something insig- 
nificant. The terse statement of one of 
them summed up the observations of all 
the others—“It doesn’t amount to any- 
thing.” 
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I should like to suggest that such an 
attitude can be more far-reaching in its 
influence than may be well for the 
church. I make that suggestion with 
the fact in mind that no minister is 
obliged to endorse, or to accept mem- 
bership in, the Contributory Pension 
Plan. 

Even without obligations there, min- 
isters have obligations in other direc- 
tions. I am sure the ministers who have 
made the statements referred to will 
readily concede that there is the ob- 
ligation upon them, and upon all other 
ministers, to speak well of the church, 
under all possible circumstances, and 
within the limits of truth. 

Yet the statements made could be 
interpreted—and probably will be in- 
terpreted—if they reach certain ears, in 
the following manner: 

“Here is the United Lutheran Church, 
by the procedure established in its con- 
stitution, and after prolonged con- 
sideration, and upon a survey of all 
available information on the subject, 
reaching a conclusion which ministers 
well known throughout the church and 
of wide influence declare does not 
mean anything. By the same process, 
the United Lutheran Church has de- 
veloped other enterprises—foreign mis- 
sions, home missions, inner missions, 
parish education, deaconess work, and 
others. Is it possible, then, that this 
pension plan may be the only result of 
that procedure that means nothing? Is 
it really necessary, therefore, to take 
any of them seriously? Is it really 
necessary to take the United Lutheran 
Church itself seriously?” 

It is fair to admit that in every case 
in which I heard a minister make such 
a statement, he was somewhat in a 
corner. He was being pressed to say 
something—and he may have felt him- 
self on thin ice. It is true, also, that 
the Contributory Pension Plan, in the 
very nature of the case, has its tech- 
nicalities; and these ministers may have 
been aware of the dangers involved in 
making a statement about technicalities 
of which they had but a hazy under- 
standing. 

And it is just as true that none of 
those ministers would willfully have 
said anything that could logically be 


resolved into disparagement of their 
Church. Yet I believe that uninten- 
tionally they made just such state- 
ments. 

All the ministers to whom I have re- 
ferred are my good friends. I respect 
them, and have great confidence in 
them. I should like to do for them what 
I know they would be glad to do for 
me—help them where they appear to 
be unprepared with information. 


Ministers’ Quandary 


Is it not true that at the present time 
many of our ministers are in a quan- 
dary about the Contributory Pension 
Plan? It would appear to be equally 
true that at times any one of our min- 
isters can find himself in situations in 
which he will have to express himself 
upon this plan. He may have before 
him the temptation to take-the way out 
by saying: “It doesn’t amount to any- 
thing.” If he says that, it can be unfor- 
tunate. If we do not wish him to say 
it, we should provide him with better 
information. 

For myself, I covet for all our min- 
isters the opportunity to say what once 
I heard a Presbyterian minister in the 
south say on an occasion when, in the 
gracious and understanding hospitality 
of that region, some Presbyterians and 
some Lutherans were Sunday dinner 
guests in a Baptist home. The minister, 
a gentleman in his sixties, made ref- 
erence to his retirement from active 
work. 

“Now, Brother Charley,” our host 
protested, “you don’t mean to say your 
people will be wishing for you to quit 
when you come to sixty-five!” 

“Brother Jack, let me tell you some- 
thing,” the minister replied. “I am 
serving the best church in the world.” 
Then he explained some things about 
his pension prospects, adding: “When 
I get to be sixty-five, there'll be no 
pussyfooting—no looking at me, afraid 
to say what they’re thinking—and me, 
afraid to have them say it. Pll say: 
‘Brethren, you’ve been putting money 
away for me to live on; and I am deeply 
grateful to you for that. I have been 
putting money away too, right along 
with yours. Now, I can’t get the good 
out of my money unless I start using 
your money too. So, we know what’s 
the common sense thing to do, don’t 
we? We know—all of us.’ And they’ll 
say: ‘Brother, we always counted on 
you having a nice time on that money 
we put away for you. God bless you!’ 
And I'll walk down out of my pulpit, 
and put on my old black hat, and no- 
body will feel the slightest embarrass- 
ment. And we'll walk away—my wife 
and I—and we'll be thinking: ‘What a 
grand forty years! Even the finish 
wasn’t any let-down.’ And if anybody 
cries when we go—it won’t be because 
they feel sorry for us, either.” 
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TIMELY MUSIC 


CLARENCE B. LUND, Pastor and 
Editor of ''Sursum Corda," Offers 
Selections for Wartime Worship 


Tue Rey. Clarence B. Lund, editor of 
the musical magazine, Sursum Corda, 
has been besieged for suggestions on 
what to sing for Lutheran World 
Action. In response to inquiries, he has 
compiled an extended list of titles and 
publishers, of which the following are 
a part: 


Appropriate in Wartime 


Byrd, O God Whom Our Offenses 
Have Displeased (Carl Fischer, 24c, II). 

Candlyn, O Conquering Galileean 
(Gray, 15c, IT). 

Christiansen, Good Tidings to Zion 
(Augsburg, 14c, II). 

Dieterich, For a World That Has Lost 
Its Way (Summy, 12c, I). 

Dutch-Kremser, Prayer of Thanks- 
giving (Presser, 10c, I). 

Gounod, Jerusalem, O Turn Thee to 
the Lord (Presser, 10c, I). 

Kountz, Prayer (Gray, 10c, II). 

Means, Prayer for Liberty (Gray, 
10c, I). 

Praetorius, Be Not Dismayed, O Lit- 
tle Flock (Carl Fischer, 12c, I). 


War-orphaned Missions; Missions in 
General 


Balakierev, Send Forth Thy Light 
(Hall McCreary, 12c, IT). 

Christiansen, Lost in the Night 
(Augsburg, 15c, IIT). 

Christiansen, There Is a Song on 
Zion’s Mountain (Augsburg, 15c, I). 

Lundquist, Ye Lands to the Lord 
(Hall McCreary, 18c, III). 

Rheinberger, All They of Saba Shall 
Come (G. Schirmer, 10c, IT). 

Spicker, Fear Not, O Israel (G. 
Schirmer, 15c, II). 

Wennerberg, Lift Up Your Heads 
(Augustana, 15c, II). 


Thinking of the Men in Service 

Bach, God My Shepherd Walks Be- 
side Me (Gray, 12c, II). 

Dickinson, For All Who Watch 
(Gray, 15c, II; Male Voices). 

Dickinson, In the Day of Battle 
(Gray, 15c, II). 

Dykes, Eternal Father, Strong to 
Save (Sailors’ Hymn: see Hymnal). 

Himmel, Prayer (Augsburg, 10e, I). 

Luther, A Mighty Fortress (Hall 
McCreary, 15c, III). 

Mendelssohn, He Watching Over 
Israel (Presser, 12c, II). 

Noble, Souls of the Righteous 
(Presser, 10c, II). 

Riegel, O Man Behold Thou Thy 
Master (Carl Fischer, 10c, I). 

Simpson, O Ye Who Bear Christ’s 
Name (Gray, 15c, 1). 
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Strong, Prayer for Men Who Fly 
(Hall McCreary, 15c, I). 

Sullivan, Savior Thy Children Keep 
(Gray, 15c, II). 


Dr. Bannen Retires’: 


Dr. H. M. Bannen has resigned as 
pastor of Trinity Church, Rockford, the 
second largest church in the Illinois 
Synod. The resignation was regretfully 
accepted by the congregation and will 
be effective May.31. To show its appre- 
ciation for his forty-seven years of 
service, Dr. Bannen was elected pastor 
emeritus, and, together with Mrs. Ban- 
nen, will continue to reside in the par- 
sonage. 

As successor to Dr. Bannen as pastor 
of this important church, the congrega- 
tion extended a call to Dr. O. Garfield 
Beckstrand, who since 1919 has served 
as associate pastor of the congregation. 
Dr. Beckstrand has 
announced accept- 
ance of the call and 
will begin his work 
as pastor June 1. 

Dr. Bannen came 
to Trinity Church 
in April 1896, when 
Trinity Church, 
which today has a 
baptized member- 
ship of over 4,000, 
confirmed member- 
ship of 3,000, and a 
communing mem- 
bership of 2,000, 
was a small mission 
with a handful of 
members. Under his consecrated lead- 
ership it has grown to be the pillar of 
strength it is today. Trinity Church has 
always been a church interested in mis- 
sion endeavors. With the exception of 
a few years, it has paid its apportion- 
ment in full and ‘at various times has 
supported home and foreign mission- 
aries. It is the mother church of Mes- 
siah and Calvary churches. Both of 
these fine congregations were materially 
aided by the mother church until they 
were strong enough to assume self- 
support. 

Dr. O. Garfield Beckstrand, the new 
pastor of the church, is a son of the 
congregation. He is a graduate of Car- 
thage College and Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in 1919. Dr. Beckstrand is a mem- 
ber of the Board of American Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church and 
chairman of the Committee on Minis- 
terial Education of the Illinois Synod. 

Trinity Church reports an unusually 
good year for 1942. Total receipts 
amounted to $40,000. The apportion- 
ment to the Illinois Synod and the 
United Lutheran Church was paid in 
full, and the full quota for Lutheran 
World Action.—The Gleaner. 


The Church of the 
Reformation, 
Philadelphia, is 
churchly in its 
appointments 


New Mission in Philadelphia 


Tue Church of the Reformation, lo- 
cated at 1503 E. Cliveden St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is the youngest Lutheran con- 
gregation in Philadelphia and was 
organized May 25, 1942. In August the 
congregation moved into the house that 
is its present home, after holding serv- 
ices for five months in the basement of 
the home of one of the members. The 
house was purchased by the Board of 
American Missions after attempts to 
build a chapel proved futile because of 
priorities. 

The altar was made from plans drawn 
up by Mr. Charles A. Scheuringer, a 
member of the Committee on Architec- 
ture of the U. L. C. A., and is fitted into 
the bay window of the living room. 
This room seats forty-four persons, and 
the overflow is taken up by what was 
originally the dining room, where ac- 
commodations 
are found for 
another twenty- 
five. These rooms 
and the basement 


are used for the Sunday school and for 
meetings of the various organizations. 

The Rev. Wilton D. Ernst was called 
as pastor December 13, 1942, having 
previously been a Board missionary 
and had started the congregation. 


Gettysburg Seminary 


stands on the threshold of the third and 
final term of this academic year. Stu- 
dents and faculty are mindful that the 
world tragedy awakens a deeper sense 
of urgency in ambassadors of Christ. 

A lecturer who stirred his audience 
by his spirit and message was Dr. D. P. 
Deatrick, vice-president of the Board 
of Directors. His subject was “A Voice 
from the Pew.” Prof. H. Grady Davis, 
D.D., of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, delivered the annual Holman 
Lecture, speaking on Article XIII of 
the Augsburg Confession. 

Other speakers heard during the 
term were Dr. A. J. Muste of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation; Mr. Luther 
Grossman, Superintendent of the Tress- 
ler Orphans’ Home at Loysville, Pa.; 


the Rev. Erwin Spees of the Parish and 


Church School Board; Dr. O. Spurgeon 


The Lutheran 


English, psychiatrist, of the faculty of 
the Temple University Medical School; 
the Rev. Clarence Lund, editor of 
Sursum Corda; Mr. Arthur P. Black, 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Movement; 
and Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, director of 
the Service Commission of the National 
Lutheran Council. 

February 3 the Annual Fellowship to 
Pre-ministerial Students was held at 
the refectory, with special addresses by 
Dr. W. P. Ard, pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Hagerstown, Md., and 
the Rev. Ralph R. Gresh, pastor of St. 
James Lutheran Church of Gettysburg. 
Short addresses were also presented by 
President A. R. Wentz of the Seminary, 
President H. W. A. Hanson of Gettys- 
burg College, Mr. Quentin Garman of 
the Seminary student body, and Mr. 
William Miller, who represented the 
student guests. The Seminary Choir, 
directed by Prof. Parker Wagnild, sang. 

The equipment of the Department of 
Religious Education has lately been 
augmented by the addition of a Victor 
Sound Projector, and S. V. E. Slide 
Projector, and a Keystone Reflecto- 
scope. 


A Valuable Asset to 
Lenoir Rhyne College 


Tue Carl Augustus Rudisill Library, 
completed February 11, is a gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl A. Rudisill of Cherry- 
ville, N. C., and their children, Lt. and 
Mrs. Ben Rudisill and Mr. and Mrs. 
T. W. Borland. 

This library fills a long-felt need at 
Lenoir Rhyne College, as the library 
was burned when the old administra- 
tion building went up in flames in Jan- 
uary 1927. Upon completion of the 
Daniel Efird Rhyne Administration 
Building a section was taken for the 
library. Through the liberality of 
friends and through the expenditure of 
considerable sums since 1928 Lenoir 
Rhyne College has a_ well-selected 
library of about 25,000 volumes. 

The library is most efficiently admin- 
istered by a Library Committee of the 
faculty, with Miss Aileen 
Aderholdt as librarian and 
Miss Mabel Aderholdt as as- 
sistant librarian. 7 

The faculty, library staff 
and students will all rejoice 
in the added opportunities for 
work which will be given by 
the new library. 

The Carl Augustus Rudisill 
Library is large enough to 


The New Library Building 
at Lenoir Rhyne College 
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take care of the needs of the college for 
many years. Two stories high, it is 116 
feet long and 60 feet wide. It is planned 
for four tiers of steel stack shelving, 
three on the second floor and one on 
the first floor. In addition to the stack 
rooms there are conference rooms, 


newspaper and fiction reading room, - 


main reference room, library room and 
offices, museum, receiving room, work- 
rooms, large storage rooms, kitchenette, 
cloakrooms and rest rooms. The build- 
ing is of steel, brick and stone construc- 
tion, with slate roof and asphalt tile 
flooring, and was completed at a cost 
of $55,000. 


Plans for Camping Season 


THE dates for the coming camping 
season at Camp Miller for Boys and 
Camp Hagan for Girls, Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa., were set for an eight- 
week period from July 3 to August 28, 
by the Camp Committee of the Board of 
Christian Education, which operates 
under the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

In line with the suggestion of the 
government that all summer camps 
which have been in operation over a 
period of years continue their opera- 
tion, if at all possible, the Camp Com- 
mittee authorized LeRoi E. Snyder of 
Reading, Pa., the director and super- 
visor of the camps, to proceed with 
plans for the summer. 

Both camps are planning programs 
which will tie in very definitely with 
the instructional and work objectives 
suggested by governmental author- 
ities. Included in these programs will 
be: Life saving, signaling, first aid, 
camp crafts, bridge building, cooking, 
map drawing and reading, observation, 
star study and navigation, camouflage, 
primitive and pioneer crafts. There 
will be a regular schedule of work 
hours for older campers who will assist 
on the camp farm and on the neighbor- 
ing farms around the camps. 

Camp Miller will be operating its 


“twenty-second season and Camp Hagan 


its seventh season. Miss Jane M. Tay- 
lor of Allentown, Pa., will again be the 
directress of Camp Hagan. 


Registration is very heavy for 1943, 
with over 1,100 applicants on the rolls 
as of February 1. Rolls will be kept 
open for Lutherans up to and including 
April 1, 1943, LeRoi SNYDER. 


A Lutheran Student Leader 


MEN join the Navy to go to sea—but 
a great many Navy men are sstill 
ashore. Hence, the Worffen’s Reserve of 
the Navy or the 
WAVES (Wo- 
men Appointed 
Volunteer 
Emergency 
Service) was 
organized. 

One of the 
first 120 officers 
(all college 
graduates and 
many with ad- 
vanced degrees 
and everyone 
enthusiastic to 
be of direct 
service in re- 
placing a man 
for sea duty) 
was Irenne Marie Teets. A native of 
Milledgeville, Ill., Ensign Teets attended 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, grad- 
uating with a degree in physical educa- 
tion. She was afterwards associated 
with the executive personnel depart- 
ment of Sears, Roebuck & Company in 
the company’s main office in Chicago. 
She then acted as administrative as- 
sistant at the Institute of Meteorology, 
University of Chicago. 


As senior officer in charge of St. 
Louis procurement for the WAVES and 
also the SPARS, the Coast Guard 
women’s program, Ensign Teets is ad- 
ministering the recruiting program for 
a wide territory, embracing all of Mis- 
souri, part of southern [Illinois and 
Indiana, and Kentucky. 

Her activities in Lutheran student 
and alumni work include—president of 
the LSA when at Coe (was Luther 
League president for two years and 
district corresponding secretary repre- 
senting the Luther League of 
Trinity Lutheran Church at 
Milledgeville), president of 
the Chicago Lutheran Alumni 
Fellowship, and Hub Region 
secretary of LAF. 

Ensign Teets is proud to be 
part of the Navy, as the 
WAVES are actually in the 
Navy. They have the same 
rank or rating and same sal- 
ary and privileges as the men. 
Women have proved that 
they are capable and qual- 
ified to serve, and they like it. 

GrorGE AIGNER. 


Ensign Irenne 
Marie Teets 
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CHAPLAIN NEEDED FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 
Plan for the Ministry in Canadian Armed Forces 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Lutheran Com- 
mission for War Service held in Sas- 
katoon Februaty 23 steps were taken 
to find a new chaplain for the prisoners 
of war in Canada. The chaplain who 
has served hitherto has resigned and 
returned to his former parish. It is dif- 
ficult to find a man who can do this 
work, because he should be from a 
neutral country and also proficient in 
the German language. A Lutheran pas- 
tor is preferred. 

A number of Lutheran pastors in 
‘Canada have volunteered for chaplaincy 
service in the Canadian Armed Forces 
and eight have been appointed—seven 


in the Army and one in the Air Force. - 


The immediate appointment of two 
more is expected. Two are overseas. 
One of these writes: 

“T have been very happy in my work 
of bringing the Gospel to the boys un- 
der my care in the Canadian Army and 
to those Lutherans with whom I come 
in contact. .. . My average church at- 
tendance on Sundays runs into the 
hundreds. Never before in my ministry 
have I been privileged to bring the 
Gospel of salvation to so many souls at 
one time. .. . We need never be 
ashamed of our Lutheran boys as sol- 
diers. They give good account of them- 
selves at all times. ... Our Lutheran 
boys have not forsaken their faith. 
Though they are serving their earthly 
king, and serving him well, they have 
not forgotten that they are also soldiers 
of the Cross, serving the King of kings. 
. .. I found one of our lads who had 
been at Dieppe. .. . He was in a hos- 
pital seriously wounded. Beside him on 
his bed I found his Service Prayer Book 
and his Service Testament. ... Yes, our 
Lutheran boys are of the best.” 


A Unique Proposal 


There is an interesting ‘proposal be- 
fore the Canadian government to find 
candidates for the ministry in the 
Canadian Armed Forces. .The sugges- 
tion has come before Prime Minister 
King from the officers of the Associa- 
tion of Theological Students of the 
Khaki University that the Prime Min- 
ister “take steps to provide a faculty 
for the instruction of theological stu- 
dents at the close of this war for the 
period during demobilization.”.. The 
principal Protestant chaplain has been 
consulted, and he has recommended the 
setting up of a vocational or test school 
“to give an opportunity for members of 
the Armed Forces who so desire to test 
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themselves for the work of the sacred 
ministry. Students would be admitted 
to the school and remain in uniform, at 
a standard rate of pay, allowance, quar- 
ters and rations, as they had received 
in the Army. ... After passing the test 
and being declared suitable for the 
ministry, arrangements would be made 
for them to go to a college of their own 
denomination, or of their own choice, 
for full training for the ministry. A 
simple course would be taken up such 
as the following: English Bible, English 
Literature, Elementary Biblical Greek, 
Psychology and Logic, Practical The- 
ology. The staff of lecturers (about 
ten) would be selected from the chap- 
lains who had served in this war, pref- 
erably those who had served overseas. 
... Suitable buildings could be found 
in some central or convenient military 
district, and military discipline would 
be strictly observed.” 

According to National War Service’s 
Regulations approved by a Canadian 
Order in Council “the Lutheran Church 
in Canada has been officially declared 
eligible to supply chaplains for the 
armed forces” and is entitled to the 
same privileges as other leading Prot- 
estant denominations. Lutheran stu- 
dents therefore are entitled to exemp- 
tion from military service on present- 
ing to their local boards a satisfactory 
appeal. Rather wide discretionary 
powers, however, are given to these 
local boards in determining whether a 
student should be treated as a “stu- 
dent” in the faculties of arts, science or 
commerce, or a bona fide candidate for 
the ministry. Much depends on the 
personnel of the Board. 

Fifty-three inches of snow for Sas- 
katoon and thirteen feet for Muskoka, 
Ontario, establish an almost all-time 
record for these two sections of Can- 
ada. Only once have these measure- 
ments been exceeded. And correspond- 
ing cold! Never before have I experi- 
enced such low temperatures. Sixty 
below zero, Fahrenheit, is cold—so cold 
that unless a person is extremely care- 
ful he will not feel it at all. But we 
have had an interesting winter, with 
little sickness. Just now the days are 
sunny and suggestive of spring. Pas- 
tors who have had to wrestle with the 
drifts and the cold are as cheerful as 
ever. Nothing daunts them, and they 
can always see the brighter side of 
things. It is well. After all, there is a 
brighter side. As we compare our ex- 


periences with those of multitudes of 


others in the world at the present time 


how thankful we should be to God for 
all His goodness to us! 


Tribute to Dr. Pfatteicher 


It is hard to realize that Dr. Pfat- 
teicher has passed from the earthly 
scene of his labors. The suddenness of 
his going makes it so. He always im- 
pressed me as one of those rugged 
characters that command respect by 
sheer force of personality. He was able, 
vigorous and courageous. He dared to 


be what he believed he ought to be. I” 


shall long remember his forceful ad- 
dress to the convention at Louisville. 
It was my privilege to have a chat with 
him afterwards and to note the deep 
earnestness of his views. Such men are 
not tossed about by every wind that 
blows, and they give steadiness to those 
about them. The Church will need men 
of rugged strength in the days to come. 
Perhaps the memory of Dr, Pfatteicher 
will help some of them. 


Lancaster Conference 
News 


By Arvin Butz 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Lan- 
caster Conference was held March 1 in 
St. John’s Church, Columbia, Pa., the 
Rev. Charles A. Mathias pastor. The 


Service of Holy Communion was held © 


in the morning hour with the Rev. 
Lawrence Reese as preacher. A brief 
business session was held in the after- 
noon, after which an address was de- 
livered by Captain John Bender of the 
United States Army. 

In a special business session, the con- 
gregation of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion in Lancaster presented a petition 
that the Ascension-Rohrerstown Parish 
be dissolved. The conference approved 
this petition. Ascension is vacant at 
present. 

The spring convention of conference 
will be held Tuesday, May 4, in Christ 
Church, Lancaster, the Rev. G. Martin 
Ruoss pastor. 


In Existence 115 Years 


The celebration of the 115th anni- 
versary of a Sunday school which has 
been in continuous existence for that 
period of time is an item of note. This 
incident took place in Zion Lutheran 
Church, Lancaster, the Rev. Fred 
Wackernagel pastor, on January 24. 
Zion Sunday school was established in 
1828 and started with only German in- 
struction: now it is entirely English. 
The anniversary was marked by spe- 
cial services on Sunday, at which time 
the Rev. Dr. Earl Rudisill preached. 
There was also a special weekday serv- 
ice during which Miss Esther Lenhardt 


The Lutheran — 
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of the Millersville State Teachers’ Col- 
lege spoke on “Trails and Highways.” 
The Parish and Church School Board’s 
film, “The Church Life Experiences of 
the Smith Family,’ was also shown 
during this midweek celebration. 


With the Congregations 


St. James Church, Lebanon, the Rev. 
Luther Bealer pastor, combined a social 
evening with the annual congregational 
meeting. Not only was there a ban- 
quet; but also a period of recreation. 
Music during the banquet was fur- 
nished by an orchestra and there were 
several vocal selections. During the 
past year new Service Books were 
purchased and many repairs made to 
the church building. The communing 
membership of the congregation is 148; 
the contributing membership 192. A 
drive to liquidate the debt on the 
church will be held in the near future. 


An indoor picnic was the prelude to 
the annual congregational meeting of 


Salem Church in Lebanon, A. Charles 
Keiter, D.D., pastor. A most prosperous 
year was enjoyed by the congregation 
with a total current income of $13,924. 
During the past year the congregation 
sold its parsonage and bought another 
without exceeding the budget. The in- 
debtedness was reduced by $2,000, and 
a like amount was invested in war 
bonds; $5,919 was contributed to benev- 
olence. The congregation had a gain of 
41 in membership and an average of 
447 pupils attended the Sunday school 
sessions. 


Redeemer Church, Lancaster, the 
Rev. Alvin Butz pastor, dedicated its 
service flag February 28. The flag con- 
tains 21 stars, one-tenth of the com- 
muning membership of the congrega- 
tion. At the annual meeting it was 
reported that the congregation was re- 
ducing its debt by about $100 a month, 
and had received twenty-six persons 
into the communing membership dur- 


ing the past year. 


(ucen City Gleanings 


ALLENTOWN LUTHERANS ACTIVE IN SERVICE 


THERE seems to be an increase of 
practical faith on the part of our church 
people, although war restrictions are 
somewhat of a hindrance, especially the 
ban on motoring. 


Meetings for Church Councilmen 


and all men of our congregations were 
sponsored by the Stewardship Com- 
mittee of the Allentown Conference, 
the Rev. Daniel D. Kistler chairman, 
in Easton, Bethlehem, and Allentown 
February 8, 9 and 10 respectively. The 
Allentown meeting, held in the chapel 
of St. John’s Church, was very en- 
couraging from the standpoint of at- 
tendance and program. The Rev. Paul 
C. Empie, secretary of benevolence of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, gave 
an excellent presentation of the stew- 
ardship program of our Church, par- 
ticularly of the Ministerium and _ its 
congregations. The interest created was 
manifested by the number of questions 
asked by those present. Many testified 
to the education they received concern- 
ing stewardship of talent, time, and 
money. 


The Rev. Waldemar E. G. Buch, pas- 
tor of the Egypt-Fullerton Parish for 
the past ten years, resigned to accept 
a call from Trinity Church, Meadville, 
Pa., of the Pittsburgh Synod. Pastor 
Buch leaves a splendid record of his 
pastorate in these congregations and 
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takes with him the well wishes of his 
parishioners and the pastors of the con- 
ference. This adds another vacancy to 
the three or more of the conference. 


The Mountainville-St. Andrew’s Par- 
ish, Allentown, Pa., vacated by the Rev. 
H. Earl Schlotzhauer, who was called 
to a parish in the Maryland Synod, was 
recently filled by the Rev. William H. 
Stebbins of Allentown. 


The Rev. Israel A. S. Yost, successful 
pastor of the Hecktown Parish for al- 
most three years, recently joined the 
list of pastors from this vicinity in the 
armed forces as chaplain. 


A Women's Inner Mission Committee 


was organized February 12 under the 
auspices of the Conference Inner Mis- 
sion Committee, Dr. Anson W. Linden- 
muth chairman. Dr. G. H. Bechtold, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Inner Missions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, outlined the multiplicity 
of inner mission work which such a 


committee can do. Mrs. Bechtold, pres- . 


ident of the Women’s Inner Mission 
Committee of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, spoke of the work that that com- 
mittee does. Miss Lulu Sachs, member 
of the Inner Mission staff of the synod, 
in charge of the work of the Children’s 
Bureau of the synod, told of that work. 

The following officers were elected: 
Co-chairmen, Mrs. Lewis Odenheimer 


and Mrs. Ralph Raith, Easton; vice- 
chairmen, Mrs. Ralph Hartzell of 
Northampton, Mrs. Fred Meckley of 
Neffs, and Mrs. William Eck of Allen- 
town; recording secretary, Mrs. Fred 
Johnson of Allentown; corresponding 
secretary, Frances Sterner, Good Shep- 
herd Home, Allentown; financial secre- 
tary, Mrs. Owen T. Roth of Catasauqua; 
treasurer, Mrs. Warren Heinly of 
Allentown. An effort will be made to 
have every congregation or parish of 
the conference represented on the 
committee. 


Busy-Men's Religious Hours 


The Y. M. C. A. of Allentown is cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Busy-Men’s Religious Hours this 
season. These profitable and successful 
hours are of interest to us and among 
our church news because they were in- 
stituted at the suggestion of the late 
Rev. Dr. John A, W. Haas, then pres- 
ident of Muhlenberg College, and for 
the first few years he was the annual 
speaker. This year they are attracting 
special attention, with from two hun- 
dred to three hundred men present 
weekly. They are conducted four suc- 
cessive Tuesday noons. This year’s 
speakers and their subjects are: Ross 
H. Stover, D.D., Messiah Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, “Why We Shall 
Win the War”; Norman Vincent Peale, 
D.D., Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York City, “The Power of Spiritual 
Thinking”; Phillips P. Elliot, D.D., First 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
“Making Our Faith Count”; Edgar H. 
Romig, D.D., West End Collegiate 
Church, New York City, “God and the 
World’s Predicament.” 


Sunday School Convention 


The annual Sunday school conven- 
tion of the Allentown Conference, 
sponsored by the Committee on Chris- 
tian Education, William L. Katz, D.D., 
chairman, was held in Salem Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa., G. Franklin Gehr, D.D., 
pastor, February 22. The opening de- 
votions were conducted by the Rev. 
Harvey C. Snyder, president of the 
conference. Speakers and their subjects 
were: the Rev. Theodore K. Finck of 
Philadelphia, “The Historical Develop- 
ment of the Sunday School’; the Rev. 
Erwin S. Spees, “The Sunday School 
Program in Reference to the Child.” At 
the evening session Dr. O. Fred Nolde 
of the Philadelphia Seminary spoke on 
“Hducation for Christian World Cit-' 
izenship”; and F. Eppling Reinartz, 
D.D., “The Challenge to the Sunday 
School Teacher.” 

About 450 delegates were present at 
the evening session, and throughout the 
two sessions great interest was man- 
ifested by the participants in the prob- 
lems relating to Sunday school work. 
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PLANS FOR CAMP NAWAKWA IN THE MAKING 
Funeral of Dr. Machetzki at Spring Grove 


Camp Nawakwa, begun in 1929, by 
the late Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, has 
made elaborate plans for the 1943 sea- 
son. The Rev. Marshall E. Brenneman, 
widely known in camp life, is the di- 
rector, giving his full time to this grow- 
ing project of the Church. Mr. Alvin 
R. Nissly of Hanover is president of the 
Leadership Training School Corpora- 
tion, which is under the Parish and 
Church School Board of the U. L. C. A.; 
Dr. H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg is vice- 
president; the Rev. Ernest J. Hoh of 
Lancaster, secretary; Mr. M. E. Knouse 
of Peach Glen, treasurer. The camp is 
located near Arendtsville in the foot- 
hills of the eastern slopes of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. Its mountain paths, 
swimming pool, well-constructed build- 
ings for community activities, out-of- 
door chapels and cabins, plus the fine 
teaching force assembled each summer 
have proved an attraction to hundreds 
of our youth. 

Camps for 1943 are: Intermediate 
girls, age 12-14, first camp June 21-28; 
second camp, June 28 to July 5; Junior 
Camps, age 10-11, girls July 5-12, boys 
July 12-19; Intermediate boys’ camp, 
age 12-14, first camp July 19-26; sec- 
ond camp, July 26 to August 2; Senior 
boys and young men, age 15-24, July 
19 to August 2; Senior girls, age 15-18, 
August 3-16; and the Leadership Train- 
ing School, August 23-30. Pastor Bren- 
neman lives in Gettysburg; but the 
camp address is Biglerville, Pa. 


St. Michael’s Congregation of the 
Rossville Charge voted to make changes 
to the chancel and choir loft and thor- 
oughly renovate the building. New 
chancel furniture, will be provided, in- 
cluding altar and reredos, pulpit, lec- 
tern, pulpit chairs, and choir stalls. The 
church will be carpeted, the Ladies’ 
Aid Society sponsoring this part of the 
improvement. It is hoped that the work 
will be completed by June. The Rev. 
E. J. Hoover is the progressive pastor 
of this parish. 


Sister Anna Ebert, directing sister of 
the Mary J. Drexel Home and the 
Philadelphia Deaconess _ Motherhouse, 
was guest speaker at the Life Service 
Conference of the York District Luther 
League, February 25, held in Union 
Lutheran Church, York, the Rev. Carl 
S. Simon pastor. Sister Anna showed 
pictures of the work of the deaconess 
and gave an inspiring lecture. Miss 
Dorcas Mille, district Life Service sec- 
retary, presided. 
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Gettysburg College 


Mid-term commencement was held 
at Gettysburg College January. 25. 
Lewis C. Manges, D.D., of Harrisburg, 
class 1897, was the speaker. Twelve 
were in this class, and they were pre- 
sented with diplomas by President 
Henry W. A. Hanson. 

Gettysburg College academic year for 
1943 will end April 26 instead of the 
first week in June as formerly. To 
make up this loss, all vacations for the 
second semester have been canceled, 
class periods have been increased in 
length; and the time between classes 
reduced. 

Gettysburg College, according to an 
announcement by Dr. Hanson, pres- 
ident, has abandoned all intercollegiate 
football and soccer for the duration of 
the war. Dr. Hanson says that the 
action was taken at the request of the 
Army, which will send a group of Air 
Corp students to Gettysburg for train- 
ing April 1. Plans for other varsity 
sports will depend upon advice from 


the War Department. An intensified 
program of intra-mural athletics, with 
all members of the athletic staff at the 
disposal of the Army, will supplant 
much of the varsity sports program. 


Lutheran World Action 


Plans are being laid in the conference 
for the second Lutheran World Action 
Appeal, for which worthy cause an of- 
fering will be received by our congre- 
gations in May. Dr. Harry L. Saul of 
Carlisle heads the conference organiza- 
tion. He is assisted by the following 
group leaders: the Rev. George D. 
Laird, Felton; Dr. Clarence Neal, 
Chambersburg; the Rev. Paul L. Foulk, 
Hanover; the Rev. Henry W. Sternat, 
Biglerville; and the Rev. Charles A. 
Chamberlin, York. All these attended 
the synodical meeting in Zion Church, 
Harrisburg, in) February, at which time 
synodical director, Dr. S. Winfield Her- 
man, presided. This meeting was ably 
addressed by the Rev. Ralph Tabor of 
Baltimore, the director for the United 
Lutheran Church. The synod has set as 


its goal $1.00 per communicant member. * 


Half of the million dollar fund proposed 
is for the direct work of helping the 
service men. In this work every con- 
gregation has a very personal interest. 
It was suggested that each congrega- 
tion give at least $10 for every service 
man from the congregation. If this is 
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done, our quota per communicant will 
easily be reached. 


While reports from the seventy-fifth 
anniversary appeal for Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home are incomplete, here is 
one very good report from our confer- 
ence: Chairman Kenneth Ehrhart re- 
ports that every congregation in his 
district has raised 100 per cent of their 
quota. It is hoped that when the final 
report is given all our congregations 
will show the same loyalty to this 
worthy cause. Pastor Ehrhart had four- 
teen congregations in his district. 


Dr. Paul O. Machetzki 


widely known Lutheran missionary to 
South America, husband of the former 
Corinne Menges of Spring Grove, died 
suddenly February 19 in Tampa, Fla., 
where he was guest speaker at a church 
conference. For the past twenty-nine 
years he served as a missionary in 
Argentina and British Guiana. Broken 
in health, he had returned to this coun- 
try, where he continued to serve as his 
health permitted. In Tampa he and his 
wife were working among the Spanish- 
speaking residents. The war had pre- 
vented their return to South America 
when his health improved. 

Funeral services were held in Spring 
Grove, the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson pas- 
tor, with supply pastor Rev. Richard C. 
Wolf in charge, due to the fact that 
Pastor Robinson is a chaplain in the 
Navy. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president 
of Gettysburg Seminary, and vice-pres- 
ident of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
preached the sermon. Dr. M. E. Thomas 
of Baltimore, and Chester S. Simonton, 
D.D., York, assisted in the service. 

A memorial service for Dr. Machetzki 
was held February 24 at New Amster- 
dam, British Guiana, by members of 
his parish. The evening of his death a 
memorial service was held in Tampa, 
Fla., with the Rev. E. Van Deusen, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, that 
city, presiding. Messages were brought 
by two friends: the Rev. George P. 
Howard, and the Rev. Walter B. Pas- 
siglia, pastor of the Spanish-speaking 
church in Ybor City, a Spanish-speak- 
ing city within the Tampa city limits. 

Dr. Machetzki is survived by his wife, 
and three children: one son, Pablo; two 
daughters, Corinne and Carola. 


WANTED—A Better World 


(Continued from page 10) 


until recently, has been to translate the 
programs of the Women’s Missionary 
Society into German. Mrs. H. H. Bag- 
ger, Lancaster, Pa., is the wife of a pas- 
tor of a large city parish. The chairman, 
Mrs. C. T. Benze, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
able to contribute much, not only from 
her past experience as the wife of a 
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clergyman who served as professor at 
one of the theological seminaries and 
who has engaged in post-war recon- 
struction in Germany following World 
War I, but is also a woman who has 
been devoted to and active in the work 
of the Church. Mrs. Frank B. Herzel, 
Batesville, Ind., whose writings are 
familiar to Lutherans, is the wife of a 
pastor in rural work. Mrs. Paul E. 
Keyser, Ridgway, Pa., also a pastor’s 
wife, has much to offer as a woman who 
has had wide experience as a leader at 
summer schools and as an author of 
church school publications. Mrs. Virgil 
B. Sease, Wilmington, Del., is a lay- 
woman of unique experience in mis- 
sionary education. Dr. Emily J. Werner 
is a professor at the Biblical Seminary 
in New York City, well known for her 
fine devotional contributions, the chil- 
dren’s work specialist in the field of 
religious education. 

At present the ex-officio mem- 
bers consist of: the editor of Lutheran 
Woman’s Work, Mrs. W. F. Morehead; 
the executive secretary, Miss Nona M. 
Diehl; the missionary editor of Pilot, 
Miss Jane Gilbert; the two student sec- 
retaries, Dr. Mary E. Markley and Miss 
Mildred E. Winston; the Mission Study 
secretary, Mrs. John B. Moose; the 
magazine secretary, Miss. Mary L. 
Gruber; and the two promotional sec- 
retaries, Miss Selma R. Bergner and 
Miss Ruth Juram. 

This year the following co-opted 
members and vistors were also pres- 
ent: Sister Anna Ebert, Mrs. Edmund 
Funck, Mrs. C. K. Lippard, Miss Mabel 
E. Locker, Mrs. J. F. Seebach, Mrs. D. 
Burt Smith, Miss Edna M. Springhorn, 
and Miss Ida Zinser. 

With such a representative personnel 
the work that is done at these annual 
three-day meetings is of very high or- 
der. The monthly programs of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, as well as 
other publications, do not “just hap- 
pen” but are the results, first, of pray- 
erful and careful planning and, sec- 
ondly, of hard work on the part of those 
who volunteer to do the writing. The 
Women’s Missionary Society can be 
justly proud of this phase of its work. 
If figures mean anything, the yearly 
increase in the sales of its publications 
would seem to indicate that the Educa- 
tion Division is meeting a definite need 
in the Church. For example, the total 
number of Program Packets sold dur- 
ing the present year, 1942-1943, 
amounts to 4,263. As for the 1943 Week 
of Prayer Packets, already 1,740 have 
been sent out from this office. These 
two facts alone justify the effort of the 
Education Division but, in addition, 
they show that the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society is fulfilling its major pur- 
pose because of the many women who 
give generously of time and talents. 


“You are doing fine with your 
plan of distribution. We are 
so glad that you have increased 
the subscription list. Your 


paper is wonderful. Keep up 
the good work. God bless you 
all.”—Says: Rev. Webster H. 
Clement, Pastor, Redeemer 
Lutheran Church, Livingston, 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Paul Otto Machetzki, D.D. 
By Src’y Grorce Dracx# 


Tue sudden and sad death of Mis- 
sionary Machetzki February 19 at 
Tampa, Fla., removes a unique and 
conspicuous name from the roster of 
the active missionaries of our United 
Lutheran Church in America. Dr. 
Machetzki died of a heart attack while 
conducting a forum on the race ques- 
tion at Tampa. 

Born March 16, 1885, at Breslau, 
Germany, he reached the age of almost 
fifty-eight years. Graduated from Mid- 
land College and from the Western 
Theological Seminary in 1915, he took 
his Master’s Degree in 1921 at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. During his fur- 
lough in 1931, Midland College con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. He was ordained by 
the Synod of Nebraska in 1915, and 
served for three years as pastor at 
Ponca, Nebr., and one year as supply 
pastor at Bruning, Nebr. 

Called by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1921, he served as a missionary 
in Argentina from 1922 to 1937, when 
he was transferred to the mission in 
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British Guiana. January 12, 1933, he 
married Corinne Mae Menges, who had 
served as a woman missionary in 
Argentina since 1925. The marriage was 
performed in Argentina, and three chil- 
dren were born of their union, one son 
and two daughters. Unable to return 
with his family to British Guiana on 
account of the war, Dr. Machetzki was 
temporarily employed at Tampa, Fla., 
under the direction of the Board of 
American Missions with special refer- 
ence to a survey of Spanish-speaking 
immigrants in Florida. 

The funeral service on February 22 
was held at Spring Grove, Pa., the 
birthplace of his widow, where they had 
established their permanent furlough 
address since 1940. 

The service was conducted by the 
Rev. Richard Wolf, acting pastor, and 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, representing the 
Board of Foreign Missions; the Rev. Dr. 
Chester S. Simonton, representing the 
Board of American Missions; and Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, president of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg and vice-president of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. Interment took 
place in Christ Lutheran Cemetery, 
Jackson Township, Pennsylvania. 


A Faithful Layman 


T. Benton Emich was called to his 
reward in the midst of his work on the 
morning of February 15, at Columbus, 
Ind. He was the last surviving man 
among the charter members of First 


United Lutheran Church, Columbus. , 


His passing leaves Mrs. Emich the only 
charter member in active membership. 
Mr. Emich, along with fifteen others, 
organized this church in June 1893. He 
was to have been the historian for the 
anniversary services in June. 

Mr. Emich was born March 21, 1865, 
near St. John’s Lutheran Church, Bar- 
tholomew County, Indiana. He was a 
faithful member of that church until 
the one in the city was organized in 
1893. During the fifty years’ history of 
the church he has been superintendent 
of the Sunday school, served on the 
first three councils, and was secretary 
of the same. He taught in Sunday 
school for many years. For thirty-four 
years he was the treasurer and benev- 
olence treasurer of the church and has 
faithfully performed this task. “Mr. 
Emich was delegate to the Indiana 
Synod and to the old Olive Branch 
Synod numerous times, and was dele- 
gate to the last convention of synod at 
Logansport in 1942. 

Mr. Emich trained his family well in 
their duties to the church. His son 
Marion is the present superintendent 
and secretary. His daughter Bertha is 


the superintendent in charge of chil- 
dren’s work. Mr. Emich believed that 
a Christian must be active in the Lord’s 
work and lived by that principle. He 
rarely missed services and had an en- 
viable communion record. 

Mr. Emich is survived by his wife, 
two sons, and four daughters. The 
funeral was held from First United Lu- 
theran Church February 18, with com- 
mittal in Garland Brook Cemetery. 

BeErRTEL LARSEN. 


Dr. Lemon Leander Uhl 


(Continued from page 2) 


and money, the Anglo-Vernacular 
School that had been undertaken in the 
fifties of the last century by Dr. Snyder 
in Guntur had been closed. It was not 
only the Rajahmundry Station but also 
that on the Guntur side that had to be 
in large part started anew after the 60’s 
of the last century. It was only a short 
time after Dr. Unangst returned along 
with Dr. John Harpster, that Dr. Uhl 
followed them. They did work among 
the villages, Dr. Uhl revived the Anglo- 
Vernacular School, raised it to a high 
school, which since has developed into 
the Andhra Christian College. Besides 
this he had charge of the school for 
preparing mission workers. Mrs. Uhl 
pioneered in starting girls’ schools 
among Hindus before any single women 
were sent to do that work. 

Besides his school work, he had 
charge of the congregation and also of 
a reading room for educated Hindus. 
It was to prepare himself more ef- 
ficiently to work among them, as also 
among his students, that he devoted 
himself to the study of Philosophy and 
Sanscrit at the newly-founded Johns 
Hopkins University, where he earned 
his degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
This was done on his first furlough. 
Besides this he canvassed the Church 
to raise funds for the college and for 
the hospital for women and children. 


Troubles Dealt With 


Then came a turn in events that 
changed his work. There had been some 
trouble among the missionaries in the 
Guntur field. It had left the richest 
and most promising part of the District 


disaffected—some, indeed, had seceded : 


to another mission. This situation de- 
manded an experienced missionary. 
Though Dr. Uhl had prepared for a 
different kind of work, he threw him- 
self into this with all the vigor of his 
consecrated powers. As we lived in the 
same house, I can testify that often 
after a hard day’s work he would ride 
fifteen to twenty miles to be ready to 
look after a village the next day. Suf- 
fice to say, he reorganized that work 
so that now those districts have the 
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largest membership of any of the dis- 
tricts in any of our missions. He in- 
terested himself not only in the spir- 
itual but also in the material well-being 
of the people. For a number of years 
he was honored by being an examiner 
in Sanscrit at the University of Madras. 
His emoluments—and they were rather 
generous—he used in getting lands and 
village sites for the people. He would 
not use them for himself, as he felt he 
was paid by the Mission for his services. 

His second term of service, as also a 
part of the third, was spent in this kind 
of work. It was only after Dr. L. B. 
Wolf returned to America to take up 
the work as a secretary of the Board 


of Foreign Missions that Dr. Uhl again 


took up the work of the college. Here 
and in his literary work he spent the 
remaining years of his service in India. 
It should be mentioned that it was he 
who organized the large evangelistic 
campaign of the Jubilee of the Mis- 
sion in 1893, as also of the Diamond 
Jubilee in 1917—both of which gave 
the patterns followed for the celebra- 
tion of the centenary. 


The Bible in Telugu 


One important work Dr. Uhl did 
needs yet to be mentioned. He was an 
influential member of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
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Careful, Soft 
Shoulders (Fox) 
Virginia Bruce 
James Ellison 
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Melodrama. Witless society 
girl gets badly involved 
with spy ring in Washing- 
ton. 


Frankenstein Meets 
the Wolf Man 
(Univ.) 

Lon Chaney: 
Patric Knowles 
Bela Lugosi 
Tlona Massey 


My Heart Belongs 
to Daddy (Par.) 
R. Carlson 
C. Kellaway 
M. O'Driscoll 


A Night to 
Remember (Col.) 
Brian Aherne 
Sidney Toler 
Loretta Young 


Time to Kill (Fox) 
Heather Angel 
Lloyd Nolan 


Routine spy brutality, with at- 
tempted comic overtones. Witless 
exercise. M, Y 


Melodrama. Buried were- 
wolf comes to life; doctor 
who attends him conceives 
dread experiment joining 
him to monster created by 
Frankenstein. 


Drama. Cab driver finds 
refuge in professor’s home 
for expectant mother; later 
rescues host from dom- 
ineering in-laws, engineers 
romance, 


Melodrama. Detective nov- 
elist and wife stumble onto 
murder mystery when they 
move into Greenwich Vil- 
lage basement flat. 


The horror film to end all horror 
films—again. 


Some portions are entertaining— 
Kellaway’s portrayal of driver as 
master of all trades, for instance— 
but for most part characters and 
situations are obvious, overdrawn. M 


Good suspense, not too obviously 
developed. Exciting mystery fare. 


2 


Melodrama. When detective 
sets out on trail of missing 
coin, murders for him to 
solve crop up at every cor- 
ner. 


Rather confused in action, and de- 
veloped mostly by conversation, this 
will appeal to those who have en- 
joyed Nolan in previous casual, hu- 
morous portrayals as “Michael 
Shayne.” M, Y 


Vengeance Strikes 
(Mono.) 
Jack LaRue 
Joan Woodbury 


Melodrama. Playboy, 
framed into prison, is very, 
very bad; pardoned, he be- 
comes very, very good. 


A few good isolated spots, but mainly 
overdone, and stiltedly presented. M 
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TOWARDS BELIEF 
IN GOD 
By Herbert H. Farmer 


The question discussed in this book is 
a fundamental one: “What grounds have 
we for belief in God?” Dr. Farmer main- 
tains that God is not an abstract idea, 
but a living personal Will and that His 
presence is known in concrete situations 
where decisions must be made. Written 
with warmth and vitality, this powerful 
book makes a new and fresh approach 
and is of interest to the general reader 
as well as to students of philosophy and 
to ministers. $2.00 


IF THEY DON’T COME 
BACK 
By H. Adye Prichard 


In these days of anxiety and strain, 
with many young men away at the front, 
Canon Prichard’s assurances of a life 
hereafter fill a poignant need. Writing 
with sympathy and reverence, he voices 
an invincible faith in immortality —a 
faith which will bring comfort to those 
who are suffering the loss of a loved one 
and to all who must remain at home. 

(tent.) $1.25 


HERITAGE AND 
DESTINY 


By John A. Mackay 


What is the most potent force shaping 
the destiny of mankind today? Dr. Mackay 
maintains we must look backward for 
our creative pattern of life and get a 
fresh start by a reappraisal of the past. 
When God, coming in the Great Tradi- 
tion, is chosen as the chief heritage of 
humanity, men will fulfill their true des- 
tiny in national, cultural, and spiritual 
life. (tent.) $1.50 


THE FIGHT OF THE 
NORWEGIAN CHURCH 
AGAINST NAZISM 
By Bjarne Hoye 


Based entirely on fact and carefully 
documented, this book covers the Nor- 
wegian struggle against Nazi domination. 
Of interest to all who want to know the 
true picture of the Axis occupation of 
Norway. (tent.) $1.75 


WHAT IS A MATURE 
MORALITY 
By Harold H. Titus 


After a timely and thorough examina- 
tion of the main causes for the present 
confusion in thought and action, the au- 
thor discusses the relation between ethics 
in general and Christian ethics. He sets 
forth the ideals of a mature morality and 
shows how the nearer we approach these, 
the higher will be our morality. Well 
balanced and constructive. (tent.) $2.00 
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ciety which revised the Telugu Bible. 
In its initial stages, when policies were 
laid, he was a member and helped to 
revise about three-fifths of it. As he 
then left on furlough and I was priv- 
ileged to succeed him for the rest of 
the revision, I know the extent of his 
labors. His thoroughness kept him from 
being satisfied unless he could unify 
the translations by his own study of 
the original Hebrew and Greek. The 
committee—as I learned to know—al- 
ways had a high regard both for his 
scholarship and for his good judgment. 

And what about the influence of his 
life? May I turn here to an incident 
that occurred which goes to show that 
that influence was not confined to his 
missionary career. When I returned to 
India from one of my furloughs, Bishop 
McDowell of Washington happened to 
be a fellow passenger. As we were on 
the steamer’s deck going from Colombo 
to Tuticorin, Bishop McDowell said, 
“I’d give this new toupee of mine if I 
could meet Dr. Uhl. That man in- 
fluenced my life more than any other 
man.” I learned that Bishop McDowell 
and Dr. Uhl had come from the same 
locality in Ohio, and it was when Dr. 
Uhl was a student at Wittenberg Col- 
lege that he thus influenced the future 
bishop. 

Then I met an honored missionary of 
the Church Mission casually on the 
train in India. He remarked: “I wish I 
could meet Dr. Uhl. I never saw him, 
but I have often met those who have 
been his students and I never knew of 
anyone who left such an impress on 


his students—they all show it—as did 


Dr. Uhl.” 


Labor for Others 


A Munsiff of one of the villages told 
me: “I have watched that man. No 
one but a man of God would labor for 
others as he has done.” That influence 
made both this mayor and many in his 
village become Christians. 


India reverenced sainthood. And ao 


their view self-renunciation is the acid 
test of sainthood. This explains Gandhi. 
Sometimes even boards hesitate to have 
missionaries go to their fields unaccom- 
panied by their wives. Sometimes it 
has led to regrettable incidents. But in 
all the thirty-three years that I was as- 
sociated with Dr. Uhl in India not one 
whisper was ever heard about him. 
He qualified as a saint. 

In the results of the work, not only 
Dr. Uhl but many others have had a 
share. To have had not a small but a 
leading share in that work which in 
1872 numbered hardly 2,000 Christians 
and now numbers nearly 200,000 is 
reward such as few have had the joy 
of sharing. Of Dr. Uhl it can truly be 
said, “Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant!” 


A NEW VENTURE 


The Board of Social Missions of the 
Synod of South Carolina met in Colum- 
bia February 11. This board was 
created at the recent meeting of the 
South Carolina Synod. As there is so 
much work to be done in this field of 
endeavor, the board organized and im- 
mediately began its work. The follow- 
ing are members: H. A. McCullough, 
D.D., the Rev. George Meetze and Mr. 
Heber Ballentine of Columbia, the Rev. 
J. V. Long of Prosperity, the Rev. 
H. D. Kleckley of Saluda, Miss Marie 
Heinsohn of Charleston, the Rev. A. C. 
Clark of Anderson, Dr. John B. Setzer 
of Aiken, and Prof. Erland Nelson, 
Ph.D., of Newberry. 

The board elected the following 
officers: the Rev. George Meetze, chair- 
man; Miss Marie Heinsohn, vice-chair- 
man; the Rev. H. D. Kleckley, secre- 
tary; Prof. Erland Nelson, treasurer. 

Inner mission societies will be or- 
ganized throughout the state and in the 
near future institutes on evangelism and 
social action will be held. A constitu- 
tion is being prepared. There are avail- 
able considerable funds from the Board 
of Social Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church, from the synod, and 
from other sources to promote this 
work. ; H. D. Kurcktey. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Reinhold G. U. Kessler 


Mrs. Emilie Kessler, aged seventy-six, widow 
of the late Rev. Reinhold G. U. Kessler, died 
February 27 in Utica, N. Y. She had been in 
poor health for some time. 

A brief prayer service was: held in Utica, 
after which the body was taken to Oswego, 
. Y., where committal services were held 
Page Memorial Chapel, Riverside Cemetery. 
The Rev. George E. Heck, pastor of St. Paul’s 

Church, Oswego, officiated. 

Emilie Reinhardt was born in Utica, N. Y., 
January 5, 1867. She was married August 3, 
1885, to the Rev. R. G. U. Kessler, a native of 
Meininger, Saxony, German: ny, who came to this 
country in 1881 at the age of eighteen years and 
took up his residence in Utica. 

After their marriage, vester, and Mrs. Kessler 
spent a year in Syracuse, N. Y., where he was 
in charge of the Tabor Orphan Home. St. 
Paul’s Church, Oswego, was the only pastorate 
that Mr. Kessler held. He died May 6, 1918. 
Mrs. Kessler was greatly beloved by the many 
parishioners in her husband’s charge. 

She is survived by three children: Armin G. 
Kessler, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Herbert Crosier, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; and Mrs. Kenneth E. Davis, 
East Hampton, L. I.; five grandchildren, three 
great-grandchildren, and two brothers. 


Mrs. Paul F. Ludwig 


Louise M. Ludwig, nee Bloch, widow of the 
late Rev. Paul F. pedis: entered eternal rest 
at Barrington, N. J., February 18, aged sixty- 
six years. Mrs. Lu aes g died as she had lived, 
with a calm, confident, unwavering trust in her 
Lord and Saviour. 

The service of burial was conducted in Ascen- 
sion Lutheran Church, Haddon Heights, N. J., 
with the pastor loci, the Rev. F. A. Paules, 
assisted by the Rev. Donald C. Heft, Oaklyn, 
N. president of the New Sereey Conference 
of the pega Babee of Pennsylvania, = the 
Rev. W. F. Hingkeldey of Camden, N. J., of- 
ficiating. ‘Interment took place in Sunset 
Memorial Park, Somerton, Pa. 

of their 


Eight children survive the passin, 
mother, namely, Pied L. Ludwig, 
N. J.; Martha Ludwig, Chicago, I1.; Pastor 
Frederick R. Ludwig, Postville, Iowa; Gertrude 
Ludwig, Chicago. Ill.; John Ludwig, Eanece 
hia, Pa dith Ludwig, Barrington, N. J.; 
thar E. "Ludwig, wed States Army; William 
Ludwig, Barrington, N. 
One son, Paul, also, preceded the deceased 
in death. 
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James Wittie Shannon, D.D. 


a retired pastor, living in Watsontown, Pa., died 
at the home of his son, the Rev. Lester G. 
Shannon, Williamsport, Pa., February 21. Dr. 
Shannon was forced to retire from the ministry 
fourteen years ago because of a heart condition, 
but had improved and was able to be about 
until the last several weeks, when he suffered 
a severe heart attack, and was removed to the 
home of his son. z 

The funeral service was held in First Lu- 
theran Church, Watsontown, of which he was 
a member, on February 24, at three o’clock. 
The Rev. Harold A. Ahalt, pastor of the church, 
officiated, and was assisted by Charles Lambert, 
D.D., pastor at Elysburg, where Dr. Shannon 
served for thirty years. Burial took place in 
the Watsontown Cemetery. 

James Wittie Shannon, son of the late Rev. 
Samuel G. Shannon (pastor at Watsontown 
1883 to 1885), was born at Center Hall, Pa. He 
was graduated from Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, in 1885, and from Missionary In- 
stitute, Selinsgrove, Pa., in 1887. He served as 
pastor of the Elysburg Parish for thirty years, 
and Mt. Union Parish for fourteen years. Sus- 
y sere University bestowed upon him the 

egree of Doctor of Divinity in 1914. : 

Dr. Shannon was united in marriage to Miss 
Mary I. Gearhart of Sunbury, Pa. Mrs. Shan- 
non has been in ill health for the past few 

ears, and is now residing in Williamsport with 

er son. 

Dr. Shannon is part of a ministerial family 
of four generations. His father, the Rev. Samuel 
G. Shannon, gave a life of service to the Lu- 
theran Church, having served at Watsontown; 
Zion, Sunbury; Philadelphia, and other pastor- 
ates. Dr. Shannon has two sons in the Lutheran 
ministry, the Rev. Lester G. Shannon, pastor 
of St. John’s, Williamsport, and the Rev. James 
S. Shannon, pastor at Confiuence, Pa. The 
fourth generation for the ministry is in the 
making in the person of James G. Shannon, a 
junior in Gettysburg Seminary. He is the son 
of Pastor Lester Shannon. 

Surviving are his wife, two sons, five grand- 
children; one brother, Preston Shannon of Nor- 
wood; two sisters, Mrs. Albert Buys of Jasper, 
Ind., and Mrs. Bernice Van Valzah of Spring- 
field, Ore. The late George H. Shannon, hard- 
ware merchant of Watsontown, was a brother. 

Dr. Shannon was loved by all who knew him. 
Along with his nobility of character he was also 
most gracious and humble. his years of re- 
tirement he was always faithful in attendance 
at services both morning and evening, and at 
the midweek prayer services. He was very will- 
ing to help in the work of the church whenever 
he was called upon, even beyond his strength. 
He was a fine Christian gentleman in every sense 
of the word. Truly we can say that he was a liv- 
ing example of the Gospel which he preached 
for forty-four years. For him it may be ap- 
propriately said, “Blessed are the dead, which 
die in the Lord from henceforth: yea saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; 
and their works do follow them.” 

Harold A. Ahalt. 


The Rev. N. S. Thorlaksson 


who for many years was pastor of the Lutheran 
Church in Selkirk, Manitoba, Canada, passed 
away at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Harold 
Eastvold, at Canton, S. D., February 8, follow- 
ing a brief illness. 

iels Steingrimur Thorlaksson was born in 
northeastern Iceland January 20, 1857, the son 
of Thorlakur Gunnar Jonsson and Henriette 
Louise Nielsen. In 1873 he came to America 
with his parents and stayed for a while in 
Milwaukee, Wis. He received private instruc- 
tion. preparatory to his college work from his 
brother Paul, who was pastor at Pulcifer, Wis. 
In the fall of 1875 he entered Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa. After graduation from that 
institution in 1881, he spent some time at Moun- 
tain, N. D., with his brothers, Harold and Paul, 
the latter of whom was pastor of that com- 
munity. He was the first school teacher in the 
Icelandic settlement there and also the first 
Justice of Peace in that district. 

In the summer of 1883 he went to Norway 
and matriculated in the department of theology 
at the university. Shortly after his graduation 
from this institution four years later, he re- 
ceived a call from the Icelandic congregations 
in Lyon and Lincoln Counties, Minnesota, and 
returned to the States to take charge of that 
parish. He was ordained by the Icelandic Synod 
at Mountain, N. D., August 21, 1887. 

Other parishes served by him were Norwegian 
congregations at Park River, N. D., 1894-1900, 
and the Icelandic congregation at Selkirk, 
Manitoba, for the next twenty-seven years, 
when he resigned and retired from the active 
poner. Since that time he has made his 

ome alternately with his children, spending 
a year (1929-30) at Kobe, Japan, with 
sionary son, the Rev. S. O. orlaksson. 

Mr. Thorlaksson occupied positions of trust 
and responsibility which were in the power of 
the Icelandic Synod to bestow: secretary of the 
synod 1888-93, vice-president 1899-1915, pres- 
ident 1920-23, and honorary president from 1940 
until the time of his death. He was chairman 
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The Rev. N. S. Thorlaksson, 
oldest pastor of the Icelandic Synod 


of the synod’s Board of Education 1913-21, and 
a member of its Executive Board 1921-27. He 
was editor of departments in some of the Ice- 
landic publications and author of numerous 
articles in their periodicals. 

For many years he was president of the Ice- 
landic Ministerial Association, held a seat for 
years on the Selkirk school board, and was a 
member of the National Lutheran Council. In 
1939 he was created Knight of the Order of 
Falcons by the government of Iceland. 

May 18, 1888, he married Erika Christofa 
Rynning in Minneapolis, Minn., a lady of a 
noble Norwegian family. She survives him, to- 
gether with their six children: the Rev. S. 
Octavius Thorlaksson, Berkeley, 
Frederick Thorlaksson, Seattle; Dr. P. H. T. 
Thorlaksson, Winnipeg; Halfdan Thorlaksson, 
Vancouver, B. C.; Mrs. Harold Sigmar, Moun- 
ee N. D.; and Mrs. Harold Eastvold, Canton, 


The funeral service was held in the First 
Lutheran Church, Winnipeg, followed by serv- 
ices at the Selkirk Lutheran Church, February 
12. Interment took place in the family plot in 
Mapleton Cemetery, Selkirk. 

At the funeral services a tribute was read 
from the Rev. K. K. Olafson, president of the 
Icelandic Synod, who was unable to be present 
in person. V. J. E. 


MARRIED 


Marshall-Hepner. Miss Alice Hepner, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. Hepner, 
and Mr. Robert Marshall were married Feb- 
ruary 6 at Woodlawn-Immanuel Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. The bride’s father, a 
missionary to Japan for many years, performed 
the ceremony, assisted by Dr. C. E. Paulus, 
pastor of the congregation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall will live in Maywood, 
Illinois, where he is attending the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. 


SYNOD 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will be 
held in First English Lutheran Church, Topeka, 
Kan., the Rev. R. E. Rangeler pastor, May 4-6. 

George L. Search, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fortieth anniversary of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Rocky Mountain Synod 
will be celebrated when it meets in convention 
in Messiah Church, Denver, Colo., the Rev. 
C. A. Epple pastor, May 4-6. Miss Selma R. 
Bergner will be the guest speaker. 

: Mrs. O. F. Weaver. 


The Missionary Conference of the Cumber- 
land Valley District of the Synod of Central 
Pennsylvania will be held March 25 at 10.00 
A. M. in Trinity Church, Camp Hill, the Rev. 
Howard Bink pastor. 

(Mrs.) Paul Curfman, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bieber, D.D., M. J., from Gen. Del., Charleston, 
S. C., to 9 Riverdale Drive, Ashley-Forest, 
Charleston, S. C. Lp agen 

Bag 10) 


Counts, Ernest K., 
Johnston, S. C. 

Pett, Herbert H., from 617 Maple St., Perry, 
Okla., to Lancaster, Kan. 

T., from 403 S. Clermont St., 


from Pomaria, 


Rasmussen, H, 


Antigo, Wis., to 4022 Salem Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Repass, E. A., from 810 N. 5th St., Camden, 


. J., to 31 S. 9th St., Columbia, Pa. 
Trunk, Charles F., Jr., from 110 S. Main St., 
Eaconealle, Pa., to 17 W. Orange St., Lititz, 
a. 
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“Let Music Help You” 


CAP AND 
chetracene tae GOWN CO 


To a Well-Paid 
Hotel Position’ 


By Yu. Qita 9) avieg, 


Mrs. Alta Davies, Housewife, Secures 
Position As Assistant Manager of 
Apartment Hotel, Although With- 
out Previous Experience. 


“Before enrolling in the Lewis 
School, I had no experience in the Institutional 
Field. One day I read a Lewis School adver- 
tisement, sent for their literature and decided 
to enroll. Shortly after completing the course, I 
became Assistant Manager of an apartment 
hotel. Thru Lewis training I increased my in- 
come 25%. The hotel field is ideal for women. 
Fascinating work, luxurious surroundings and 
substantial income all contribute to a life of 
happiness and security. I highly recommend the 
Lewis Leisure-Time, Home Study Course.” 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Hundreds of Lewis-Trained women and men, from 18 
to 60, are winning success in the hotel, club and in- 
stitutional field. They are making good as Managers, 
Assistant Managers, Hostesses, Housekeepers, Stewards 
and 55 other types of well-paid positions. Their suc- 
cess has proved previous experience unnecessary. Now, 
the Government's vast wartime housing, food and rec- 
reation program means greater opportunities for Lewis 
Graduates than ever. Good grade school education, plus 
Lewis Training, qualifies you at home, in spare time. 
Free Book tells how you are registered Free of extra 
cost in Lewis National Placement Service. Mail your 
coupon NOW! 
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Lewis Hotel Training School SUCCESSFUL 
Room BE-10962 ? 7 YEAR 

b 


Washington, D. C. 


| Send me the Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity,” | 
without obligation. I wish to know how to qualify 

| for a well-paid position. | 
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Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an_ inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors, Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70, 


PALM FOR PALM SUNDAY 
ORDER NOW 


We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 


100 Heads for $10.00 25 Heads for $3.75 
50 Heads for $6.00 12 Heads for $2.25 


All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 
THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 
1201 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION. By 
Walter C. Davis, D.D. This Easter Sermon 
in pamphlet form by one of our own pas- 
tors will appeal strongly to the earnest 
church member and will prove acceptable 
for distribution at the Easter season. Card 
Binding. 16 pages. 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a 
dozen; $5.00 a 100. 


Easter Offering 


LITHOGRAPHED 
EASTER ENVELOPE 
No. 320 


An inexpensive Easter Offering Envelope, 
size 3% x 5%, with end flap. Design in four 
colors. Price, $4.50 a thousand; in lesser quan- 
tities, 60 cents a hundred. 


NEW EASTER SERVICE 


The Easter Service for this year will appear in the April issue | 
of THE PARISH SCHOOL magazine (copies available at 10 cents. 
each, or better still, subscribe for a year, only $1.00; in clubs of — 


five or more at 80 cents a copy a year). 


FORMER SERVICES STILL - .. An Easter Pageant 
A SIEAEEE WHEN EASTER DAWNED 


Rays of Resurrection Light By Rev. H. W. Snyder, D.D. 
Eternal Victory 
Resurrection 


Christ Risen. for All 


the facts of the Resurrection. Taken 
from the Gospel of St. Luke and in- 
8 cents; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a_ cluding an order of service. 


eee SPECIAL 1943. | e 
| COLOR 
BULLETINS 


A part of our Weekly 
Bulletin Service 


5% in, x 11 in. folded. 


PRICE 


75 cents a hundred to our 
weekly bulletin service 
subscribers; $1.00 a hun- 
dred to others. 


Our 1943 Palm Sunday ‘Our 1943 Easter 
Color Bulletin No. P-3 Samples on Request. Color Bulletin No. E-3 


For Other Supplies CONSULT OUR 


Catalog of Supplies for Church, School and Home — No. 74 


This catalog was mailed January, 1942, to all pastors, Sunday school 
superintendents and others on our mailing lists. A copy will be sent 
on request to others having real need for it. 


Consult this catalog for: Confirmation Certificates (pages 175-180); 
Gift Books (pages 5-19); Gift Novelties (pages 20-41), and other sec- 
tions for items of interest required for Lenten and Easter activities. 


Pastors will also take note of our Special Lenten Circulars supplied 
in a recent mailing. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Chicago 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


Columbia Pittsburgh 


An appropriate pageant depicting ~ 


hundred. Samples on Request. Price, 25 cents each; $2.00 a doz. : 


EASTER and SEASONAL MATERIALS 


